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The animals survived r 

on diets containing extracts equivalent t 
Sof, and 25% of the original pea seal without exh 
lathyries indicative of central : 


typical symptom 


system damage. Instead, an extreme abnormality ot 


skeleton, including kyphosis, scoliosis, increase 


jiameter, exostoses of the long bones, rib cage 4: 


ané generalized osteoporosis constituted the most 


istic featur th ndrope... 'g edd 
Left: 35 mm microfilm original 


Right: Section of x 814" Kerox print. 


Enliargements 
from U-M microfilm 


at 2° to 4° per page 


Librarians, scholars, technical research 
workers, and others requiring enlarged 
positive prints from microfilmed material 
can now fill chis need at prices never be- 
fore possible. Recently installed Xerox 
continuous copying equipment permits 
U-M to provide this essential service cov- 
ering its entire microfilm library as well 
as any microfilm you may provide. 

1) Doctoral Dissertations reproduced 

as 544” «x 814” pages cost only 4c 

per page. 

2) Other material from U-M's film 

library will be produced at 10c per 

running foot of positive print. 

4) Your own 16 mm or 35 mm film 

can be reproduced at approximately 


UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 


ANN ARBOR, 


RL. when corresponding with its advertisers 


Please mention ¢ 


6c per running foot of positive print. 
Prices vary slightly according to en- 
largement ratio and paper stock de- 
sired. Many materials will run 4 pages 
per lineal foot of positive print — at 
a cost of only loc per page. 


Minimum orders are $2.00 and must 
cover consecutive pages of material. 
Prints are ordinarily supplied in roll 
form but can be cut and spiral bound at 
low cost. Either positive or negative mi- 
crofilm can be used for master copy. 

This new service greatly reduces the 
cost of providing material for use where 
microfilm readers are not available or 
convenient. Write for samples of repro- 
duction quality, lists of available source 
of material, and prices. 
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with Cassell’s Dictionaries ! 


the RIGHT word 
the RIGHT meaning 
the RIGHT prqnunciation 


FRENCH -GERMAN- LATIN sine 


you can readily sec 


CASSELL’S NEW FRENCH 
DICTIONARY 


(French-English, English-French) 


Edited by A. Direc 
tor of the of London 
School of Librarianship 


72.000 French en 


com 


I he 


tries 


than 
this 
words used in ordi 


morte 
which dictionary 
tains inclucte 
nary speech and the best modern 
writings, as words and 
phrases found in the French Clas 
new 


well as 


many 
words are added—the lettet \ 
shows an increase of more 
700 words 308 
than 72 French 
than English 
plain 5 


sics. In this revision 


shone 
than 


more entries 


more eniries 


thumb 


index 


pages, 


Librarians and teachers 


researchers all 


of definition 


tion, Combine 


man 


CASSELL’S NEW GERMAN 
DICTIONARY 


(German-English, English-German) 
By Kant late Shroeder 
Professor of German in the Uni 
versity of Cambridge. Revised and 
Enlarged by 1. Heron Lepper nA 
Trinity Dublin, and Ru 
dolph Kottenhahn (Heidelberg) 


College 


technical 
Cerman entries Amet 
ican and English phrasing make 
this revised dicthmary thoroughly 
More 


more than 


scientific, and 
defined in 


Literary 


useful for the student than 
87 100 German entries 
43000 English 
phonetr to pronunciation of 
part of 
etymological de 


$5.75 with 


entries with a 


German, cover a large 
Ceerman 


plain 


recent 
i” lopme nf 


thumb iwmdex 


praise 


aries for their high vocabulary content 


all these 


x 8”) and attractive appearance 


and Latin dictionaries are 


students, writers, and 
Cassell’s revised diction 


fullness 


and phonetic key to pronuricia 


features with the handy 
and 
why Cassell’s French, Ger 


first choice. 


CASSELL’S LATIN 
DICTIONARY 


(Latin-English, English-Lotin) 


Revised by J. ®. V. Marchant ond 
Joseph F. Charles 


dictionary of classical 
edition 


Augustan, 


This is a 
Latin, In 
chau or 


this many at 


post words 


have been omitted. The constant 


aim has been to illustrate con 


struction and usage by introduc 
ing a greater and greater number 
of quotations Historical and geo 
graphical entries have been great 

Fivymologies have 
941 pages, more than 


entries, 


ly increased 
been added 

Latin than 
17 100 Pnelish entries £600 plain 


more 


vith thumb index 


Order these fine Dictionaries Today 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 153 E. 24 St., New York 10, N.Y. 


R L when corresponding with ws advertisers 


Please mention C 


ALWAYS 


Announcing at a Special 
Pre-publication Price... pernars tHe 


GREATEST SAFETY 
REFERENCE BOOK 
EVER PUBLISHED! 


1,470 pages 


Edited by N. IRVING SAX 
Coneultant on Industrial Safety, Nuclear Development Corp. of America 


This is the eagerly awaited successor to Sax'’s “HANDBOOK oF 
DANGEROUS MATERIALS.” The immediate success of the original book 
was due to the need for a convenient reference work on the hazard- 
ous properties of chemical compounds and other industrial materi- 
als. It enabled chemists, engineers or non-technical personnel to 
find quickly whether a given compound or material! is potentially 
dangerous and what precautionary measures must be taken. 

The new volume now fills this need to perfection. It is an entirely 
rewritten and tremendously expanded version of the original work. 
The wide experience of six highly qualified authors guarantee a 
thoroughness and dependability so necessary in the vital nature 
of safety information. 

A Bible of Safety Information 

Toxicology and First Aid + Ventilation Control - Personnel Protection 
and Personal Hygiene + Atmospheric Pollution + Radiation Hazards 
industrial Fire Protection - Storage and Handiing of Hazardous Mate- 
rials « Reactor Safeguards « Allergic Disease in industry + Aiphabeti- 
cal Listing of Over 8,500 Chemicals and Industrial Materials Includ- 
ing: Synonym; Description; Formula; Constants; Toxic Hazard Rating; 
Fire Hazard; Explosion Hazard; Disaster Control; Storage and Han- 
dling; Labeling « Shipping Regulations - Synonym Index 


IMPORTANT: Regular “trade” discounts apply to “Dangerous Proper- 
ties.” Take advantage of this high discount, plus the pre-pub price. 


Pre-publication price offered through Dec. 31st, 1957: $19.50 
List price after Dec. 31st, 1957: $22.50 


Order NOW from 
REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION, Dept. m-208 
430 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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How to keep a library 
in a 12-inch drawer 


You can keep anything from a complete file of re- 
search reports to a 250-volume library of all the ANY 


basic literature in your field, right at your finger tips = 


Rochester 4, 


on microprint cards. As many as 60 pages go on a 
single 3 x 5” card. Your library is on the backs of 
its own catalog cards! 

You just feed microprint cards into the Koda- 
graph Microprint Reader and read, whether for 
fast scanning or intent scrutiny. The screen is glare- 
less green, tilted 11° because that seems to be the 
most comfortable angle. No need to dim lights. 
Big enough so others can read along with you. Ac- 
cepts cards up to 8'5 x 14” size. Does this sound 
like the answer to a library problem you have—or 
a library you'd like to acquire? 


What's available on microprint cards ? 
More technical literature in science, the humanities, 
law, and finance becomes available each year. For 
free condensed catalog, “‘What’s Available on Mi- 
croprint Cards,” check box at right. 


Please send me the material checked: 
| “What's Available on Microprint Cards,” 


folder on the Kedegraph Micreprint 
Reader, and ple micreprint card 


_ Name of my neares! dealer where | can 


see Reader 


of ergenizati thet can con- 


vert my own material te micreprint 
card form 


NAME 
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CUSHING-MALLOY, INC. 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Printers of ACRL Monographs 
LITHOPRINTERS 


Known for 


QUALITY —ECONOMY —SERVICE 


Let us quote on your next printing 


The BEST is always 


LEAST 


EXPENSIVE! 


For rich looking, comfortably balanced furni 

ture... specifically designed for exacting heavy 
duty utility in school and institutional libraries 

insist on Standard! Each unit is built to pre 

cision standards from select materials by skilled 
craftsmen. Each includes the added advantages 
of Standard’s exclusive advanced design, con 

struction detail and modern manufacturing 
techniques—assuring extra long life with a mini 

mum of attention 


Examine their clean-cut, friendly appearance 
that fits every decor. Notice the warp-and-check 
free construction, dove-tailed joints; hand 
rubbed finishes in three beautiful shades; satin 
finished bronze hardware, mortise-and-tenon 
joining, and protective hardwood nosing 

For the greatest value in long, dependable serv- 
ice and appearance, Standard is the least ex- 
pensive furniture you can buy 


Write for detailed catalog, today! 


AG BTANDAFO 


in NEW YORR PUBLIC 


| STANDARD WOOD PRODUCTS CORP . COLISEUM TOWER 10 COLUMBUS CIRCLE 
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An invaluable source book on the Civil War 
Edited by 


RICHARD B. HARWELL 


Executive Secretary, Association of College and Research Libraries 


The Confederate Reader 


Here, in their own words, is the War as the Confederates wrote it 
down while it was happening. Chronologically arranged, the book 
touches on all aspects of Confederate life. “A sensitively edited selec- 
tion of writings by authors, journalists, military men and sympa- 
thizers culled from Confederate publications of the 1860's. Excerpts 
from sermons, songs, newspapers, novels and diaries are included, 
as well as photographs. The selections very successfuly reflect their 
historical time and place.”—Publishers’ Weekly. 87.50 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND COMPANY 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 


Since 1895 


AMERICAN 
BOOK-PRICES 
CURRENT 


509 Fijth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


EDITED BY FOWARD LAZARE 


THE 1957 ANNUAL 
Ready in December 
For current market values of books, old and modern, AMERICAN BOOK-PRICES 
CURRENT is an indispensable reference guide for Librarians. The 1957 Annual (Vol 
63) will report over 12,500 price records from more than 100 sessions of Book-Auction 

sales held in the United States from July 1956 through June 1957 


This is the only annual record of book-auction prices in the United States. Standing 
orders and orders placed in advance are supplied at pre-publication price. Order the 
1957 Annual in advance and take advantage of the saving 
Pre-publication price $15 net 
(After publication $18 net) 


SAVE $3.00—ORDER NOW 
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WORLDS OF 
INFORMATION 


DUTTON BOOKS 


For Reference and Pleasure 


by Sir Harold Spencer Jones and others Ihe first of its 

kind, this volume is a readable yet thoroughly factual guice THE SPACE 

to all aspects of space research and astronomy containing 

700 entries alphabetically arranged. Unique and up-to-the ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


minute in every way. Over OO illustrations wy 


by the HFditors of LIFE. An outstandingly beautiful book 


comprises the magnificent pictorial record of three cen AMERICA'S 


turies of American inventiveness and design. A panorama 


of creativity in 291 illustrations in gorgeous color and ARTS AND SKILLS 


numerous black and whites depicting over 500 objects 
$13.95 


by Ff. Laurence Palmer. Expertly arranged for practical 


use, this is a concise, authoritative handbook describing in PALMER'S FIELDBOOK 


detail more than 275 mammals and related species, both 


wild and domestic, and representing every order of mam OF MAMMALS 


mal in the world. 300 line drawings $5.75 


The Story of 50900 Years of Buli Worship, by Jack Ran 


dolph Conrad. rom the Stone Age to modern times, the THE HORN 


worship of the bull, God of Power and Fertility forms a 


facinating story. Illustrated with a remarkable set of AND THE SworRD 


photographs of representations of the bull in art through 
the ages $5.00 


by Vineent Cronin. The last desperate stand of the no 


madic tribes of Persia and of their handsome, young Swiss THE LAST 


educated leader who fought to save their way of life. This 


is the true story of the rugged Falqani nomads, hunters MIGRATION 


and herdsmen, whose pastoral life was threatened by mod! 
etn despots 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 300 Fourth Avenue New York 10 
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COLLEGE AND RESEARCH LIBRARIES 


Maurice F. Tauser, Editor 
Froyvp Cammack, ACRL Publications Officer 


STAFF 


Book Notes |. FRrarey 
Buildings . Raven E. Ectswortn 
Methods ... NyHo_m 
News Joun C. 
Personnel LAWRENCE S. THOMPSON 
Resources ... Rosert B. Downs 
\ssistants to the Editor C. Donatp Coon, JAMES VAN Loutk 


Coitece ano Researcn Lisrartes is the official organ of the Association of College and 


Reference Libraries, a division of the American Library Association. It includes general 


articles, official reports, addresses, reviews of selected books, and news from the field of 


wide professional interest. It is indexed in Library Literature. 
Manuscripts of articles and addresses and copies of books submitted for review should 


be addressed to the Office of the Editor, School of Library Service, Columbia University, 


New York City 27. Contributors should examine copies of past issues for style, and 


should submit articles carefully typed, double-spaced with wide margins. Requests for 


reprints should be addressed to ACRL, American Library Association, 50 EF. Huron St, 


Chicago 11, at the time the notification is received of the issue in which the article is 


scheduled to appear. Advertising should also be arranged with the Chicago Office. The 


scope of the journal does not permit inclusion of personal communications or exhaustive 


coverage by reviews of the literature of librarianship 
Editors: Material in Cottece ano Researcn is not copyrighted. Permission 
to reprint should be obtained from the author and editor. No comment or pronounce: 


ment can be cited as official endorsement of the Association of College and Reference 


Libraries or of the ALA. The assumption of editorial responsibility is not to be construed 


necessarily as endorsement of opinions expressed by writers. 


\ subscription to Researcn Lisraries is included in the membership 


ducs of members of the Association of College and Reference Libraries paying ALA 


dues of $6.00 or more. To all others the subscription rate is $5.00 a year. Single copies 


are priced at $1.25; orders of five or more are $1.00 each. Make checks for subscriptions 


or ALA membership payable to the Anmterican Library Association Correspondence 


about subscriptions and notification of change of address (three weeks notice requested) 


should be sent to the American Library Association, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11 


Illinois 


LLEGE AND WESEARCH LIBRARIES is sblished bimonthly-—January, March, May, July, September and 
November by the American Library Association at 1201-05 Bluff Street, Fulton Missouri Second class 
mailing privilege authorized at the post office at Fulton, Missouri. Accepted for mailing at the special rate 
of postage provided for in the Act of February 28, 1925, embodied in paragraph (d) (1), section 14.40 
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NEW BOOKS from McGRAW-HILL 


Published in October and November 


Abbott Marrow 

NATIONAL ELECTRICAL CODE HANDBOOK MAKING MANAGEMENT HUMAN 

New Ninth Edition. Ready in December Tested Methods of Applying the Findings of Psychology to 
Everyday Problems of People Working Together 

Ranning 24 sges, 1.00 

TECHNIQUES FOR MARKETING NEW PRODUCTS 

8 poses. 14.50 MeCormick 
HUMAN 

Bredah! 467 2.00 

WIRING MANUAL FOR HOME ANDO FARM 

WN McLachlan 
CRYSTAL STRUCTURE 

Clymer 416 page 00 

TREASURY OF Coase CARS, OLD & NEW 

Michethacher 


734 sae 
MULTIPLE INSURANCE 
DeWitt & Rowoff 640 pages, $8.7 
TRANSISTOR ELECTRONICS 
sees, 4.00 Morgan & Deese 
HOW TO STUDY 
Grant 277 pages. $1.0 
CUINICAL BLECTROCARDIOGRAPHY 
7% peges. 017.9 Murphy 
COMMUNICATION 
we 


text ed. available 


Haltiner & Mart 
DYNAMICAL & PHYSICAL METEOROLOGY 


470 peaes, $10 Nichols & Stevens 


ARE YOU LISTENING? 


Ham, Crane & Rogers 240 pages, $1.75 
MECHANICS OF MACHINERY re 


New Fourth Edition. 50? pages, $8.50 ESTIMATING MACHINING COSTS 
00 


8 peas, 
Harris 
HANDBOOK OF NOISE CONTROL Seely 
1040 peges $14.0 ELECTRON use ciacuits 


New Edit Ready 
Hegarty 
HOW TO aun SETTER MEETINGS Seciety of American Bacteriologists 
2 44 MANUAL OF 


House 
0} veges, SEMICONDUCTORS 
Ready ebruary 
Jace 


YOU MUST RELAX 
New Fourth Edition. 29 pes PASSIVE SYNTHESIS 


ages 


Laird & Laird 


THE TECHNIQUES OF DELEGATING Strang 
How to Get Things Done Through Others THE ADOLESCENT VIEWS HIMSELF 


272 Poychology o of Adolex ence 
‘8 ages, $7 i able 


Landee, Davis & Albrecht rme 


2? $14.0 Res enue 
Macduff & Curreri Williamson 
VIBRATION CONTROL THE HEALING OF WOUNDS 


Ready in February 202 pages, $7.00 


ORDER NOW! 
Order now and have the books available during the first days of publication. 


MeGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N.Y. 


Please mention C & R L when corresponding with its advertisers 
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College and 


Research Libraries 


(Contents 


New Parrerns. By Eileen Thornton 


Poucy in THE AMERICAN Acapemic By Harry Bach 141 


DocuMENTATION: Cometere oF Servicer. By Ralph R 
Shau 


\prQuacy oF ENGINERRING Resources FOR Docrorat Research In A UNIVER 
By William L. Emerson 155 


RECRUITING FoR LipRARIANSHIP: One Procram. By M. Blackburn 


sity 


PARTICIPATION IN LIBRARY MANAGEMENT: A SYMPOSIUM 


STAPF 


Introductory Comments. By Russell Shank 1607 


Ihe Dilemma of the Small Liberal Arts College Library. By &. Hugh 
Re 168 


Stall Participation in Library Management in a Large Research Library 
By Keyes D. Metcal 175 
By Charles B. Shaw 179 


Liprary 


SPECIAL COLLECTIONS IN THI 


\ Comptere Mareriats Service. By John W. Mitchell 


New Pertopicats or 1957-——Part By Edna Mae Brown 188 


News From THe 


PERSONNE 


\ppointments 


Retirements 


Necrology 


Foreign Libraries 50% 
Review ARTICLES 
Recent Foreign Books on the Graphic Arts, Bibliography, and Library 

Science. By Lawrence 8. Thompson WY 
International Relations. By Flora B. Ludington 512 
Catalog Code Revision. By Wesley Simonton 51% 
Russian Biography. By Milimir Drax 514 


Bookws Recrivep 


November 1957 


Volume 18, Number 6 


189 
195 
198 
199 
50% 
516 


An Anglo-Saxon and Celtic Bibliography (450-1087) 


BY WILFRID BONSER 


An annotated bibliography listing more than 12,000 books, monographs, pam 
phiets, and articles dealing with the civilization of the British Isles from the 
coming of the Anglo-Saxons to 1087 A.D., excluding purely literary and philological 
items. Volume 1: 614 pages, Volume 11: Indices 2? wols., $18.50 


The Works of John Dryden 


Volume I: Poems, 1649-1680 
EDITED BY EDWARD NILES HOOKER, H. T. SWEDENBERG, JR., 
AND OTHERS 


Inaugurates the publication of a definitive and scholarly 20-volume edition of the 
works of the 17thcentury English poet, dramatist, and critic 132 pages, $8.50 


Concordance to the Poetical Works of John Dryden 


PDITED BY GUY MONTGOMERY 


Twenty years in preparation, this first concordance to Dryden's poetical works 
includes all the poems in the G. R. Noves edition and is based on 240,000 
concordance cards left by the late Professor Montgomery, a noted Dryden scholar 

728 pages 50 


Annotated Index to the Cantos of Ezra Pond 


BY JOHN HAMILTON EDWARDS AND WILLIAM VASSE, JR. 


Contains about 17,000 references under some 8,000 entries and serves both as an 
imlex to the New Directions edition of the Cantos and an annotation of the 
imlexed materials. Provides the information needed for an intelligent and mean 


ingtul reading of this important and demanding poetical work 320 pages, $6.00 


Esra Pound’s “Mauberley” 


BY JOUN J. ESPEY 

clarifies our understanding of Pound's own tastes and ideas adds signif 
cantly to our knowledge of this difhcult poem a highly readable introduction 
to Pound, which fortunately escapes the contentiousness of the usual interpreter’s 
pros Books Abroad 140 pages $2.75 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS- 
Address: Berkeley 4, California 
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Within New Patterns 


HE YEARS ol agonizing over torm are 
oo wholly done with, but the worst 
must be over. ACRL, like the other 
divisions of ALA, may—-must——now re 
turn to considerations of content. We 
shall all have to learn to live within 
new patterns and to expect and treat 
abrasions as they occur I he essence of 
reorganization, however, is that we shall 
be enabled, as individuals and groups, 
to do more eflective work in all aspects 
of librarianship. The patient will re 
cover from the operation; what he needs 
now are strong infusions of substance 
It is good to know that we may return 
to our primary interests and aims 

ACRL, has much to do. We must ex 
plore our own boundaries; if they are 
somewhat narrower than of old perhaps 
the enclosure should be probed in great 
er depth. The province clearly staked 
out for us clamors for solid work, in 
volving more of our members than ever 
before. Where our interests overlap with 
other divisions, we shall work jointly, 
each part strengthening the other 

For academic librarians, facing with 
their colleges and universities the prob 
lems of rising enrollments and prolifer 
ating higher institutions, there is genu 
ine need for a vigorous and clear pres 
entation of the place of the library in 
higher education. There must be studies 
of what is now done and of what might 
be done to serve students and teachers 
even better than in the past For the re 
search and special libraries, aiming at 
better service to an ever increasing num 


Miss Thornton, librarian of Oberlin 
College, is President of ACRL 


By EILEEN THORNTON 


ber of skilled and inquiring users, the 
challenge is equally great 

Even through the energy-consuming 
process of reorganization, work has been 
carried ahead on many tronts in ACRL, 
though some has had to be scamped or 
deterred for lack of time. Existing see 
tions have many notable projects afoot 
and many contemplated. New sections 
may, with reason, come into being and 
must be harmonized with the old ACRL 
activities. To our standing and ad hoc 
committees we entrust much power, but 
with this goes the burden of hard work 
and grave responsibility. Our publica 
tions program is distinguished and its 
continued success and responsiveness are 
matters of concern to us all. State rep 
resentatives and councilors act to relate 
us to local members aml interests and 
have much to do with strengthening 
ACRL. Every member should give to 
and get from ACRL, whatever profes 
sional help can most effectively be ren 
dered through our organization. All in 
all, ACRL is burgeoning with vitality 
and diverse competencies. We must con 
stantly assess our field of responsibility, 
however, to see that we are covering 
needs and placing emphasis where it 
bn longs 

Perhaps the most significant gain to 
ACRL in the reorganization of ALA 
comes about through the merging of the 
Specialized Libraries Division with 
ACRL. Members of the SLD were ren 
dered homeless by the reorganization. 
ACRL. has enthusiastically welcomed 
them into membership. The two groups 
can become one, and a better group than 
either of the old groups alone. We share 


i 
¢ 


a community of interest that is greater 
than it seems at first glance, for with 
special collections through special sery 
ces to special users we are css ntially 
at the Now, 
through mutual enrichment, we can 
blend into a broader and deeper stream 
of constructive librarianship. The spe 
cialists are full ACRL is as 
much theirs to shape as it is the aca 


aiming same objectives 


partner 


demic and research librarians 


The vears ahead for ACRL will be in 
creasingly demanding, but, | think, ir 
creasingly exhilarating. All of us who 
work for ACRL can take pride in the 
past, but this is not enough. The librar 
ies and profession we serve must, by 
their change, 
old problems, new 
ACRL is a powerful instrument for 
progress if it uses and is supported by 
us all. 


very nature, face solve 


meet proble ms. 


The “Wonderful Forgeries’ 


“lL am very sorry at your disappointment concerning the MSS. They looked 
I thought the writing rather large for O. W.’s later period & not Greek 
but they are wondertul forgeries bookman condoled with 
another when, on the 1922 Wilde 
ripts were finally declared by Christopher Millard to be torgeries. Ever since the 
manuscripts were offered for sale in April, 1921 to William F. Figgis, a Dublin book 
signing himself “André Gide,’ 

Wildeana, Examined and accepted as undoubtedly gen 
Millard, the Wilde 


a lew 


genuine 
like enough Dhus on 


summer of a valuable collection of Oscar manu 


seller, by a man they have formed a valuable and 
yet puzzling piece of 
bibliographer and expert, they were 
Vyvvan Holland, Oscar Wilde's 
son, dismissed them as late as 1955 as an “impudent” Dudley Edwards in 


Imerwan Book Collector of January, 1957 is more cautious in 


declared forgeries by him only 


by Christopher 
months later 
fraud 
his article for the 
his judgment and inclines to believe that perhaps some portion of the collection 
after all 


may be genuine 


Thirty-six years have 
they have finally found their way to the Clark Library; several personal letters, 
The Earnest, The Ballad of Reading Gaol, The Nightin 
gale and the Without a Secret, Lord Arthur Savile's 
1 Woman of unpublished pieces, magnificent in thei 
a frightening tribute to the 
of a hope, not yet dead after thirty-six years, that perhaps 

The forger? Oscar Wilde's nephew, Fabian Lloyd, also known as “André Gide 
Dorian Hope, Sebastian Hope, B. Holland, Arthur 


ure drifting in and out of the unknown until the 


now passed since they first appeared on the market, and 


Importance of Being 
Rose, The 


No Importance, and some 


Sphinx Crime, 


impudence, art of the forger, a tantalizing suspicion 


Cravan a mysterious hg 


early nineteen-twenties, and 


then again disappearing into total obscurity. The value of the collection, accom 


panied as it is by the correspondence regarding ut in which book-dealers and ex 
perts participated, is beyond doubt, not only for its peculiar and fantastic his 
tory, but also for the simple reason that no studem of Oscar Wilde's manuscripts 
will ever be able to pass these by, if for nothing else than to acquaint himself 
snares of the held John C. Finzi in the UCLA Librarian, (September 


168.69 


with the 
6, 1957), 
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By HARRY BACH 


Acquisition Policy in the 


American Academic Library 


Problems of acquisition policy are in many 
ways the most important confronting ad 
This 


these 


libraries 
that 
problems have never been dodged 
ot the 


ministrators of university 


unfortunately, does not mean 
many 
now besetting 


Harvard 


failures to 


dithculties ureat 


research libraries at and else 


where result from face such 


problems squarely.! 


pes sTUDY is a summary, synthesis, 
and evaluation of past and present 
acquisition principles and practices in 
the American academic library. It focuses 
attention on what was, what is, and per 
haps even what should be.-in terms of 
acquisition philosophy and responsibil 
ity, it compares trends of the past with 
trends of the present, and trends of the 
present with trends of the future 

Phe word acquisition in this study 
applies to the acquisition of library ma 
terials whether they be by gift, exchange, 
or purchase. Since funds play a vital 
role in determining the adequacy of a 
library book collection, the emphasis is 
on acquisition by purchase 


Polu 


adopted and followed by American aca 


refers to the guiding principles 


demic libraries in developing thei col 


lections. Acquisition policy is interpreted 
/ 


in a broad sense and encompasses both 


written and unwritten, formal and in 


formal statements of policy 
in the historical sec 


frademic library 


tion of the paper refers primarily to col 


Problems of 
Hlarvard 


Acquisition Policy 
Lebrery Bulleton 


Mr. Bach is head, Acquisitions De part- 
ment, San Jose State College, San Jose, 


Calif 
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lege libraries; in the discussion of pres 
research 
libraries listed under Group | in the 
CRL 2) college and 
libraries that in 1953-54 had 
a total book and periodical budget of 
$50,000 or more, and (3) state university 
that do not fall under either 


(l) or (2) 


ent practices it refers to (1) 


annual statistics; 
university 


libraries 


Information and statements were ob 
tained from three sources: (1) published 
literature, (2) fifteen replies to a letter 
of inquiry which Robert Vosper, direc 
tor of libraries, University of Kansas, 
1953 to 
preparation for his 
Policy 
(3) replies to a letter of inquiry sent to 
108 institutions in October 1955 by Pro 
fessor LeRoy C. Merritt of the School of 
Librarianship at the University of Cali 
fornia.* 

Io the 108 


per cent response was received, Of 


sont out in various university 


paper 
Fancy?""? 


libraries in 


“Acquisition Fact or 


letters of inquiry a 50 
the 
fifty-five institutions which replied, four 
teen have some kind of a written acquisi 
tion policy, thirty explained the essence 
of their unwritten policy in their letter, 
he 
teen written acquisition policies, roughly 
fall into the 
categories: (1) five 


and eleven failed to comment four 


classified, following three 
sketchy policies in 
outline form with the emphasis on order 
ing rather 
principles; (2) three policies which were 


procedures than selection 


short summaries of acquisition practices; 


Robert Voaper “Acquisition Policy Fact of 
Pas CRI XIV «19 
At the time information or ition policies 


wae asked tor from Ame ar ibraries, per 


to quote war not req writer deeme 


t. therefore, imadvwisable t 


4 
n a Unive Libra 
i IV (1950), 29 
441 
: 


(3) six full-fledged policies. The assump 
tion must be made that the majority of 
the fifty-three libraries which did not 
reply do not have an acquisition policy, 
at least not a written one 


\cainst Powcy 


The reasons advanced by librarians 


against the formulation of an acquisition 
policy are varied. First, acquisition pol 
fecl, are out of date betore 


icies, they 


they are drafted, A library within a uni 
versity in which the program of study 
flux old 
programs being dropped, new programs 
added 


faculty 


and research is in a state of 


being can hardly hope, even 
| 


with assistance, to draft a code 


that will meet the needs of students and 
faculty today and tomorrow. Any long 
term program becomes merely an invita 
tion to trouble. Second, acquisition poli 
difheult 


what the 


cies are to formulate when it is 
rot 


lar and research plans are 


clear university's curricu 
The acquisi 
tion program is expected to reflect the 
changing and developing programs of 
difheult to 


spell out one without having first spelled 


the university. It is rather 


out the other. Third, tradition may mili 
tate 
quisition policy 


formulation of an ac 
Fourth, 


book selection responsibility to the fac 


against the 
delegation of 
renders the drafting of 


ulty an acquisi 


tion policy impossibl one 
re spondent “We 
dred different 


ments, but codes in the persons of living, 


have over eight hun 


codes, not drafted docu 


changing, working, and loafing faculty 
members.” Filth, lack of taculty coopera 
tion manilested in library interest on the 


handtul 
quo I 


part of a mer Sixth, satistac 


tion with the informal 


acquisition program has produced a 
good collection, so why go to the trouble 
of making which would reveal 
little that is not already known? Seventh, 
ditheulty of that 


would be impossibility 


survey 

creating a document 
Fighth 
of the task in view of the extreme com 


useful 


COLLEGHI 


plexity of acquisition work and the 
necessity in many cases to proceed by 


intuition. 
In Favor oF Acguisrrion Poticy 


“The ideal method of building up a 


reservoir of research materials,” 
one librarian, 
library staff a large 


gifted and bibliographically sophisticat 


great 
wrote ‘would be to have 
on the corps of 
ed scholars representing the utmost com 
petence in each special field of knowl 
edge, working full time and buying with 
unlimited funds everything of possible 
research valuc, to be arranged and cata 
loged by an unlimited staff of superbly 
competent catalogers and stored perma 
nently in a limitless building which 
would provide immediate access to any 
item in the collection.” Since such an 
ideal situation does not exist, however, 
some thoughtlul librarians have become 


convinced of the definite need for an 


insure the even 
They 
fear that without a policy there will be 


lack of 


does and should 


acquisition policy to 
development of the collections 


extensive overlapping and a 
as to what 


library 


know ledge 


get on the shelves. Once the 


general direction of the acquisition pro 


gram is determined, they claim, the 


mere existence of a stated policy will 
make for a continuity in collecting which 


will prevent the accumulation of “ones 


strong, but now defunct” collections. U 


no policy exists, library funds will be 


spent in aimless and random buying 


which will result in a lessening of fac 


ulty interest in the library and, there 


fore, weaken rather than strengthen 


facultyv-library understanding 
The librarian must exert control over 
those 


the growth of the collections, for 


faculty members who ask most are not 


always the most deserving. The filling of 
thei 


rather than to the welfare of the library.* 


needs may be to the detriment 


‘ M. Grieder The F 
s Policy in the Small Universit 
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Unless a library has a well-formulated 
buying policy, is development ts likely 


to proceed along lines determined by the 


demands which are made upon it from 
Fields to be will 
Since no library 


day to day covered 


cease being clear-cut 
can be all things to all people, the dan 


ever growing interdependence of librar 


ger ol overspre ading seems evident 


ies requires them to define the concen 
trated fields in which each hopes to 
attain distinction. An acquisition policy, 
at least a broad acquisition policy, is, 
more and more a 


therefore, becoming 


necessity 


HisroricaL 


During the first half of the nineteenth 


century librarians were more concerned 
with protecting their treasures from the 
eves of inquisitive readers than with the 
future their book 
In 1850 according to Carl 


thirty-two 


present oF status of 
collections." 
ton 126 college libraries in 
States poss ssed a total of 586,912 vol 
Columbia, the 

York 
resources during 
that 
were more likely to duplicate than to 
The gen 


eral collection of the college library was 


largest college li 
state posse ssed 
that 


they 


brary New 
12.7402 


period were so inadequate 


Library 


supplement the scholar’s own 


essentially a projection on a larger s« ale 
of the kind of library an educated man 
was expected to possess for himself." 

hall of the 
century was marked by an improvement 
New 


instruction, the 


second nineteenth 


in library conditions educational 
methods of 
Ph.D., and the rise 


revolution 


als, new 
introduction of the 
ol the 


ived the matter of providing resources 


American university 


wn Patten, “Buying Policies { College 

Wi (1949 “4 
holav W 
Iilineis Contribu 


(Urbana 
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neformationr Ar cr 
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Phe development of the 
corollary of 


for research 
library became a necessary 
the responsibility which the university 
had assumed. Books came to be regarded 
rather The 
library was to play a vital role in the 
furtherance of research. Libraries felt 
it to be their duty both to identify 
themselves with the new movement and 
“As long as the 
Theol- 
ogy were the only literatures appertain 
ing to what think and do tor a 
living,” affirms Winsor in 1879, “librar 


as tools than as treasures 


to acquire everything 


literature of Law, Medicine, and 
men 


ies were necessarily the monopoly, out 


side of literature itself as a study, of the 


Lawver, the Physician and the Theolo 
gian. Once the warden of a castle who 
parlaved that 
knocked, now, the expounder, the proph 


distantly with those 


missionary—or he should be 

whose gates cannot be too widely opened, 
whose sympathy cannot be too broad 
Nothing that is printed,” he continues, 
but 
and, 
helpful to 


“no matter how trivial at the time, 


mav be some day in demand, 


viewed in some relations, 


significant results. Therefore, if his store 
house and treasury admit of the keeping 
and caring for, the librarian feels the 
necessity of preserving all he can."" Even 
1916, President Butler of Co- 
writes that I he the 
primary collection in the weneral library 


as late as 
lumbia aim of 
is completeness While this can never be 


attained either theoretically o1 
cally, vet the 


collection depends upon its being sub 


practi 
usefulness of the primary 
stantially complete and thoroughly rep 


main intellectual in 


resentative of the 
terests of mankind 

Alfred ¢ 
specie account of acquisition policies 
at Harvard at the close of the nineteenth 
While for the student he 
thought it wise to provide only the best, 


Potter in 1897 gave a more 


century 


Other Higher Li 
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the 
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for the professor everything was neces 
good, bad, and indifferent. Since 


students re 


sary 
the books bought for the 
lated to the that 
studying, and those bought for the pro 
fessors to the that they were 
teaching, Potter considered it only nat 
ural that librarians should turn to the 
faculty for aid in the selection of books 


COUTSES they were 


The college had a body of trained spe 
cialists who knew better than the librar 
ian ever could what gaps existed in the 
collection and what was most needed to 
fill them." 

By 1950 
that the responsibility for the selection 
library was 


some librarians recognized 


of suitable books for the 


not the concern of the instructors alone 
It was apparent, however, that in many 
land-grant institutions neither the librar 
ian nor library assistants engaged as 
active agents in the selection of a mayor 
ity of the books the 
library. In thirty-three institutions li 
brarians indicated that their only fun 
book avoid 


of duplicates. In ten 


which went into 


selection was to 


pure hase mstitu 


tions library books were ordered by 


departments without any supervision 


Some librar 
ians evidently even considered supervi 


whatsoever by librarians 


sion by the librarian over selection ot 


books as dangerous because it might 


lead to a vacancy in the position of 


librarian"? 
What is the situation today? Do librar 


ians still believe in amassing tremendous 


quantities of materials in the combined 
Do they still believe 
thei 


helds of knowledge 
that book 
sibility but the 


selection not respon 


faculty's? 
I wo com pone nts make up acquisition 
libraries 


policy in American academic 


today: (1) the determinants of selection, 


and (2) the selectors. To put it different 
Selection of Reooks for College 
XXXIF (1897 


Potter 
shear nal 
rant 


n 
ot Printing Of 


COLLEGE 


lv: what factors form the basis for the 
selection of library materials? And, who 
are the persons primarily responsible for 
the 
faculty, the librarians, or both? 

Book selec 
American academic library of 
the following 


selection of library materials, the 


Determinants of Selection 
tion in the 


today is determined by 


factors: 


1. Information resulting from an evaluation 


of the collections among the institutions 


that submitted statements of policy only 
one reported having an acquisition policy 


based on an evaluation of the library 


collection. Unfinished as the document 


was, it indicated in great detail by means 


of priority ratings the various levels of 


depth of those parts of the collection 
which had been surveyed 
Another listed 


in which it was strong but gave 


helds 


no indica 


library some of the 


tion of whether or not an evaluation had 


ever been made of its collection 


A southern university reported a huge 


inventory of library needs made by a 


librarians. Ihe 
estimated $800 


committee of taculty and 


inventory resulted in an 
000 want list. A 


ment.” 


“wonderful budget argu 


Users of the library and their needs 


a. The 


and research needs of faculty and students 


immediate and current teaching 


Librarians were practically unanimous 


in viewing the university library as a 


service agency whose primary function ts 


to support the educational and research 


programs of the university “In view of 
the fact that we do not have money to buy 
everything that might conceivably be pur 
feel that 


clearly the re 


chased,” one library affirmed, “we 


it is important to define 
search objectives of the various depart 
ments and to make the library acquisition 
program dovetail closely with them.” Some 
libraries in their written policies proceed 
to identify those areas in some 


Fields in 
offered are 


from there 
work at 
treated 


degree of detail which 
the doctoral level is 
as “primary he lds of specialization and 
interest”: those in which work at the mas 
ter’s level is offered are treated as 


fields of Ihe 


special 


interest.” former category 
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entails comprehensiveness and the latter 
emphasis on basic research materials. State 
ments on library policy concerning refer 
ence works, documents, maps, manuscripts, 
music, newspapers, periodicals, rare books, 
and college archives are generally also in 
cluded in some of these policies 

One library viewed its acquisition pro 
gram in terms of three objectives. First 
was its project to bring holdings up to 
the which it meant a 
reasonably strong library in all fields, the 
kind of library that one would expect to 


“college level” by 


find in a good, strong college rather than 
Second, came the 
project of building a research library, by 
the 
partments in which the most res arch was 


im a great university 


which it meant backing of those de 
done and where graduate enrollment was 
Third, was the ideal of preem 
which it meant the duty of the 
the finest 
complete library in the United States” in 


heaviest 
inence, by 
university “to obtain and most 
a very small number of fields 
he reporting 
stop at this point in their interpretation 
of the “We buy very 
few books in those departments or fields 
offer 
general attitude 


majority of institutions 


library's function 


where we instruction,” 


the 


no summa 


rives 


b. The long-range teaching and research 
needs of faculty and students 

Ihe must serve its 
users in something of the capacity of an 


library, they believe 


archive of civilization. It must accumulate 


and preserve the evidences of the culture 


about it and acquire and preserve evi 


dences of past culture For the people of 


future the library must 
full 
world as it is 


The 


judgment in the 


the 
build a 


attempt to 
the 
any 


and round picture of 


reflected in books at 
librarians’ 


will 


one time soundness of 


matter of selection 
determine in part the library's success or 
failure in meeting the unpredictable needs 


of the scholar of future generations 


needs of the users 
the 
reading 


The cultural 
Im the 
desire to 


interest of stimulating stu 
the 


habit the library should acquire publica 


dents’ read and 


tions designed specifically for recreational 


reading and the aesthetic needs of its 


users 
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The strengths in the collection 

Four libraries expressed their belief that 
the strengths in the collection ought to be 
maintained. A library has the obligation 
to continue to purchase and maintain its 
fields in which it al 
ready has strong collections. No libraries 
expressed the opinion that the develop- 
ment of new fields should prevent the ad. 
dition to those in which they already had 


depth 


strength in those 


Obligation to the region or state 

The 
responsibility, that of assisting in preserv 
the written record of its 
Such collecting should be based on 
sound planning and division of work with 
with the academic 
library lies a particular responsibility. The 
the 
pecially must be preserved, including full 
faculty archives and collections of alumni 
publications 


library also has a local regional 


ing immediate 
area 
but 


other institutions 


story of institution's own history es 


Quantity of print and nearprint mate 
rials 

Librarians no longer believe like Win 
sor that they should preserve all they can 
They fully that the 
ume of print has made it impossible for 
They 
strong only by being weak. The piling up 


realize growing vol 


them to collect everything can be 
of materials is progressing along a rising 
Under such 
the attempt to be strong everywhere will 
only result in being mediocre everywhere 
better to subordinate certain 
helds in order the a first 
class research instrument in some fields 


parabolic curve conditions 


It seems 


to have library 


Regional resources 

Only four of the filtyfive reporting 
libraries stated that they influenced 
in their acquisition program by holdings 


were 


of neighboring libraries. Some of the state 


ments seem to indicate, however, that al 


though cooperative measures of acquisi 


tion are not prevalent among American 


libraries, they are likely to in 


the 


academic 


crease im future 


Personal convictions of librarians 
Library collections are bound to be in 
part the products of librarians’ personal 


convictions 
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cording to their rol 
library 
three 
ics, 

selected by the 


research is reported first in jour 
library the 
years of the important journals 
held of 
scholarly 


“Since 


nals, the should have at least 


last ten 
the curriculum. 


the 


in every 
“The 
university presses should be acquired al 


output ot major 
most in tote.” 

“I have always believed it to be of par 
amount importance to approach the prob 
and not clutter shelves 


lem realisticalls 


with a considerable body of free materials 
on the assumption that perhaps some day 


it may be wanted by someone.” 


Book 
The book fund allocation system, it will 
be seen later, places primary responsibility 


fund allocation system 


for the development of the library collec: 
faculty. It is, 
major factor in determining the ultimate 


tion on the therefore, a 


shape and strength of the collection 


Financial resources of the library 

It seems self-evident that the financial re 
sources of the library would impose lim 
its on the ultimate shape and strength of 


the collection 


Selectors. If libraries are classified ac 
in the selection of 
materials, they seem to fall into 
(1) self-effacing libra 


(2) libraries in which materials are 


categories 


faculty with the aid and 


advice of the library, and (3) libraries in 


which 


materials are selected by the li 


brary with the aid and advice of the fac 
ulty 


libraries 
are characterized by 
and a twenti 


Sell effacing 
I hes 


reliance 


libraries 
on the faculty 
version of a nineteenthcen 


book 


in this group disclaim almost all responsi 


eth century 


tury outlook on selection. Libraries 


bility tor the development of the collec 
think 


recom 


tion. If there are tithes which they 
they 
who in turn 


The li 


me glects 


ought to be in the library, 


mend them to the taculty 


recommend them to the library 


braries admit that the faculty 


areas and is responsible for the 
but the 


addition of insignificant items 


responsibility for the collection not being 


the library's, they abstain from taking 


appropriate countermeasures. With the 
administration of the research fund under 
the the committee, li 
braries in this group generally also lack 
the expensive 
items. Among there 
cases where the library's jurisdiction is 
ten to twenty per cent 
Libraries in 
than 


control of library 


authority to pass upon 


these libraries are 
limited to a mere 
of the entire book budget 
this number 


dozen 


category less half a 


Libraries in which materials are selected 
by the faculty with the aid and advice of 
the library 

Ihe selection pattern in this 
is familiar. Book selection for the 
sity departments is left almost entirely in 
the hands of the faculty 
tions a departmental library representa 


category 
univery 
In some institu 


tive is designated periodically as the one 


person authorized to purchases 
from the fund allotted to a given depart 
ment. The staff 
supplement and round out faculty buying 


works 


approve 


librarian and the library 


in the various fields, and select those 
which are not specifically needed for the 
work of particular departments. They also 
call faculty members’ attention to impor 
tant publications in their fields. Materials 
generally selected by librarians in this class 
books, 


reviewing 


include bibliographies reference 
titles listed in the 


mgdia, titles listed in professional and sub 


popular 


ject journals, and new periodical titles 
Periodical subscriptions in some instances 
however, need the formal or informal ap 
proval of either a committee of librarians, 


or a committee of faculty members 


Libraries in which materials are selected 
by the library with the 
the faculty 

he 


sent im the 


aid and advice of 


numbering six 
the 


libraries repre 


writer's opinion avant 


garde of librarianship in the matter of 
book 
Metcall- Osborn 


library 


library “ lection 


They 


responsibility in 


come closest to the 


of selection by subject 


specialists.!4 At Columbia, for instance, 


according to the annual report of the di 
libraries, librarians 


rector of supervising 


Met 


“The Devel 


oblem ar 


tin, IX (19 
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and department heads do the day-to-day 
selecting of publications for the colle« 
tions under their immediate control. Al 
though faculty members make recom 
mendations as to items to be purchased 
the library relies upon its staff members 
to watch listings and reviews of new pub 
lications and to check bibliographies for 
the purpose of finding significant publica 
tions which should be acquired.’ 

\ major midwestern library, evidently 
recognizing the library's present and fu 
ture obligation to itself and the university, 
in addition to the traditional order de 
partment, has a book selection depart 
ment 

The work of book selection here is 
performed by our Book Selection Depart 
ment, by some of our divisional librarians 
and by some of the library committees of 
the colleges and of the departments of the 
Literary College. In the fields of the hu 
manities and social sciences, the book se 
lection department of the library does 
the basic work of selecting both current 
and retrospective publications, referring 
national bibliographies catalogs ete to 
the various divisional libraries and depart 
ments after the Book Selection Depart 
ment had done the basic job 

In the natural and applied sciences 
our book selection department does not 
undertake the selection work at all but 
defers to the divisional library when the 
divisional librarian has been authorized 
to do the selection work for the college 
or department. In the few cases where the 
college or department wishes to retain the 
authority to select the books in its fields 
the Library Committee of that college or 
department does the basic selection work 
Responsibility, however, for the develop 
ment of the collections in all fields re 
mains with the director of the University 
Library and at any time, if we feel that 
a library committee is not doing an ade 
quate job, we are free to buy additional 
materials for that collection out of the 
library's general book funds.” 

Another library in the same category 
reports: “A close cooperation with the 
graduate faculty has permitted a recipro- 


umbia University Libraries Report the 
Director of Libraries, 1949/50-1952/55 
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cal arrangement whereby graduate study 
plans are tailored to fit the library's 
strongest fields, and in turn the library 
has attempted to build its strongest areas 
within fields of interest of the graduate 
faculty.” 

Phis last quotation may be taken to il 
lustrate two points First, a “class three’ 
library, being more independent may 
actually be in a more advantageous posi 
tion to meet the faculty than either a 
“class one” or a “class two” library. Sec 
ond, greater independence for a library, 
or to phrase it differently less library de 
pendence on the faculty does not preclude 
library-faculty cooperation. In the matter 
of library-faculty cooperation, it should 
be realized, of course, that the personality 
and competence of the librarian will al 


ways remain a major factor 
or No? 


This heading may very well be re 
garded as inappropriate and unrealistic. 
All libraries as a matter of fact have 
some kind of an acquisition policy. By 
the very process of being selective in the 
materials that they add to their collec 
tions, libraries are following a policy 
Phe policy may be illogical, inconsistent, 
and self-contradictory at times, yet it is 


a policy. The question may be asked 
Since all libraries have a policy, why do 
not more of them endeavor to have a 
good policy? All libraries aspire to have 
a good collection. Would not a good 
collection be more likely to result from 


a good policy than from a bad policy? 
The arguments against an acquisition 
policy, it has been seen, are manifold 
and not without surface validity. Li 
brarians by and large do not seem to be 
opposed to a written acquisition policy 
as such. They recognize the desirability 
but question the feasibility of producing 
a workable policy Written acquisition 
policies, they feel, are out of date before 
they are drafted. It is the writer's view 
that if an acquisition policy is properly 
written, the emphasis will be on flexi 
bility. The policy, therefore, should not 
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be dated before it is drafted. In its es 
sence the policy should come close to 
being a permanent document, or at least 
a document which should not be difficult 
to keep up to date institu- 
tions generally do not reverse themselves 


Academic 


very often in their aims and objectives. 
An occasional change in the curriculum 
should no more necessitate the rewriting 
of the policy than the insertion of a new 
sheet into Moody's requires the disposal 
of the whole volume 

Phe claim that acquisition policies are 
difficult to formulate when it is not clear 
what the university's curricular and re 
but 
“Cur 


search may be true 
does not retlect the 


intentions are 
entire 
and research 


picture 
intentions’ denote 
the future. Since changes are ordinarily 
gradual and slow, it would appear that 
form 


university's 


contemplated curricular changes 
but a 
program 


likely to stand in the way of an acquisi 


minute fraction of a 


and would, therefore, be un 
tion policy 

Tradition can hardly be regarded as a 
valid argument against an acquisition 
policy. Although the future is built on 
the past, the past cannot be permitted 
to regulate the future 

“Delegation of book selection respon 
sibility to the faculty renders the draft 
ing of an acquisition policy impossible.” 
It would appear that “difhcult” is a more 
appropriate word than 


that a librarian with skill, tact and a de 


“impossible” and 


gree of ingenuity should be able to ob 
The 


would also like to point out that a li- 


tain the faculty's support writer 


has been shown, does not 
“stuck” that 
delegates book selection responsibility 


faculty 


brarian, as 
need to be with a system 
in toto to the 

While it would certainly be desirable 
for the faculty to cooperate in the draft 
ing of an acquisition policy, the library 
staff, the writer believes, can do the job 
alone The faculty may per- 
haps be reluctant to take the lead in the 


if necessary 
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writing of a policy, but if the library 
assumes prime responsibility for the doc- 
ument their reluctance may change to 
cooperation. 

“Satisfaction with the status quo” does 
not necessarily imply dissatisfaction with 
a change in the status quo. As an argu- 
ment against a written acquisition pol- 
icy, it has validity only if it is based upon 
an appraisal of the library collection If 
it is not, then “satisfaction” may merely 
be blindness to reality. Should a library 
go to the pains of making an evaluation 
of its collection, it might as well go one 
step further and formulate a policy as in- 
surance against possible future deterio 
ration of the collection 

The claim that it is impossible to pro 
duce an acquisition policy can be easily 
disproved by existing acquisition pol 
icies. It should be noted that some of 
these policies have been written by li- 
braries in the one million volume class. 

The greatest difficulty in the forrmula- 
tion of an acquisition policy seems to be 
the drafting of a policy that is useful and 
workable. It must be recognized that the 
difhceulty is great, yet libraries do exist 
that have been able to surmount it. The 
writer hopes that this paper will con 
tribute, at least to a small degree, 
rendering the task somewhat less unman 


toward 


ageable. 
COMPONENTS 


It must be clear that there is no one 


acquisition policy applicable in its en 
tirety to two libraries. It must be equally 
clear that there is no acquisition policy 
that clear-cut answer to all 


can give a 


questions of acquisition Acquisition pol 
icies will facilitate the making of judg 
ments and decisions; the judgments and 
decisions, however, will still have to be 


made by the librarian 

Most written acquisition policies con 
tain some of the elements listed previ 
ously. None contains all of them. To be 
eflective and meaningful an acquisition 


policy should be based on an evaluation 
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of the library collection, and an identi- 
fication of the library's clientele. Unless 
a library makes an evaluation of its 
collection (the University of Chicago 
made one in 1930") it will never know 
for certain what its strong and weak 
points are. Without that knowledge ac- 
quisition becomes a haphazard process, 
at least as far as filling gaps and build- 
ing to strength are concerned. Without 
that knowledge acquisition also becomes 
wasteful, for a library may be unneces 
sarily strengthening its weak points in 
stead of improving its strong points. 


Ihe statement that a library must 
serve its constituents has been turned 
into a truism if not a platitude. The 


statement, if it is not to be pious, should 
be carefully analyzed by the librarian. 
Who exactly are the users of the library? 
Which are the important fields of re 
search on the campus? In which subjects 
is work at the Ph.D. level offered, and at 
the M.A., and M.S. levels? Do the li 
brary'’s strong fields coincide with those 
in which the doctorate is given? Does the 
library have an obligation to people 
other than the faculty and students? Can 
the library afford to cater to the cultural 
needs of its Can the library af 
ford to build for the needs of the scholar 
of the future, and to what extent? 

The next logical question for the li- 
brarian to ask and answer seems to be: 
What specific classes of materials should 
the library endeavor to acquire in order 
to support the clientele? 
Should the library collect manuscripts 
and archives? If so, what are the limita 
tions? The which 
should the library attempt to acquire? 
What will be its policy toward phono 
graph records? How wide a map cover 
library have? How wide 
a newspaper Should the li 
brary make available newspapers from 
all the cities in the The major 


Libraries (Uni 
niversty 


usersr 


needs of its 


works of composers 


age should the 
coverage? 


Slater 


newerrty 
(Chicago 


Liewellyn Raney 


of Chicago Surve v. 7) 


vereit 


of Chicago Press, 1933) 
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cities in the United States? Which for- 
eign newspapers? Which newspapers 
should be preserved, and for how long? 
What should be the policy toward rare 
books, microhilms, micro 
cards, and periodical sets? 
Knowledge of the collection 
knowledge of the clientele are, there 
fore, the sine qua non elements of the 
good acquisition policy. The two must 
be necessarily interdependent and com 
patible with each other. A collection 
that proves weak in the clientele’s fields 
of interest and research must inevitably 
be strengthened. While a library may be 
weak in fields in which it should be 
strong, it may also be strong in fields in 
which its strengths do not meet any of 
the clientele’s needs. This leads to a 
third point that it would be desirable 
to incorporate into the acquisition pol 
icy. Which are the library's untapped 
strong collections? What the 
library's policy toward them? Shall they 
be strengthened or preserved unchanged? 


documents, 


shall be 


Other features of varying importance 
that have a rightful place in an acquisi 
tion policy are statements on the li 
brary’s interpretation of its collecting ob 
ligations toward materials of ephemeral 
interest such as current affairs pam 
phlets, and its collecting obligations with 
regard to materials pertaining to the 
region and state. In the formulation of 
a policy a library will, of course, be in 
fluenced by the existence of library re 
sources in the immediate vicinity. If pos 
sible, these resources should be clearly 
identified. Once a policy has been draft 
ed, if it is to serve its purpose, it must 
be implemented, Whose primary respon 
sibility is the implementation of the ae 


quisition policy? 


IMPLEMENTATION 


It seems obvious that if an acquisition 
policy is to serve its purpose it must be 
imple mented, It seems equally obvious 


that before an acquisition policy can be 
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implemented it must be understood and 
supported by both the library and the 
faculty 
ever, must be on one or the other. 

that the 
librarian ought to assume responsibility 


Phe primary responsibility, how- 
It is the writer's conviction 


for the development of the library col 
lection. If a librarian fails to act the part 
of a librarian, what is he? He is a custo- 
dian of books, a glorified research assist- 
ant, a business manager at the most. It 
is difficult to understand how librarians 
on the one hand aspire to be accepted 
as the professional equals of lawyers, 
doctors, professors, etc, while on the 
other they hold 
bondage by not accepting the responsi- 
bility that is truly theirs. Librarians 
ought to consult with the faculty; librar- 
ians ought to take advantage of the spe- 
cialized advice that is available to them, 


hand themselves in 


but librarians ought not to depend on 
the faculty to do three jobs, teach, do re- 
search, and develop the library collec- 
It is unfair to the faculty, and it is 
unfair to the Both stand to suf 
fer. Several librarians in the study com- 
mented upon the fact that the faculty 
could not be depended upon to do a 
and job of book 
selection. Orr and Carlson in their Sur- 
vey of the Library of Texas A. and M 
College report that “A number of fac 
ulty interviewed by the sur- 
veyors were frank to admit that they had 
net 


tion 
library 


systematic consistent 
members 


should have 
been in developing the library and that 


been as active as they 
they had not always, even at existing 
used all the 


available to 


budgetary levels, money 

If the premise that librarians should 
be actively responsible for the develop 
ment of the book collection is accepted, 
then it would follow that they should 
also control the book budget. Appor 


tionment—notwithstanding the general 
“Robert W. Orr and William H. Carleon, A Ser 
wey of the Library of Texas A. and M. College, Octo 
ber, 1940 to Pebrwary, 1950. (College Station: Texas 
and M_ College, 1950.) 
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library fund or the special research fund 
generally under the direct supervision 
of the librarian 
control of selection policy 


means probable faculty 
Non appor 
tionment means library control of selec 
tion policy. The position of the librarian 
who both library 
bility for the development of the book 
collection and apportionment does not 
seem tenable. The librarian who favors 
faculty responsibility for the develop 
ment of the with the 
aid and advice of the librarian must by 
implication favor apportionment. The 
librarian who favors library responsibil 
ity for the development of the book 
collection with the 
the faculty must by implication favor 


advocates responsi 


book collection 


aid and advice of 
non apportionment. 

If so few 
written acquisition policy, perhaps part 
of the explanation lies in the character 
istics of the apportionment plan The 
very fact that so many different depart 
ments with different are in 
volved in the apportionment plan un 
doubtedly makes it more difhcult, if not 
the librarian to 


academic libraries have a 


interests 


more cumbersome, for 
arrive at an intelligent and useful policy, 
satisfactory to both the faculty and the 
library. It may be argued that in many 
instances the librarian exerts direct con 
trol over as much as 50 per cent of the 
total book funds, that, 
he is placed in a good position to for 


and therefore 
mulate a long-range acquisition policy 
There appears to be little doubt that 
a case can be made for this argument 
It also can be said, however, that since 
the librarian already controls the money 
with which he buys periodicals, back 
volume sets, reference tools, and bibli 
ographies, all of which are vital to the 
library, there is no good reason why he 
also control the second 50 


should not 


per cent, especially since much of this 
goes into the purchase of current titles 
which could just as well be paid out of 
the general library fund as out of the 
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evidently superfluous departmental ap 
portionments. Why should the librarian 
have to work with one hand tied behind 
his back the both hands 
would give him the greater flexibility 
which Vosper regards as a primary req 
uisite of any book budget system?!" 


when use of 


CONCLUSION 


In every age remnants of the past and 
forerunners of the future blend with the 
The acquisition policy in the 
library of 


present 


American academic today 


confirms this dictum. During the last 
part of the nineteenth century when 
the birth of modern scholarship caused 
libraries to emerge from their static 


condition and develop in all directions, 


the collections under faculty impetus 
grew without the benefit of either the 
continuity or the control that the li 


Today like 


brarian could have insured. 
as has been noted, there are still 


wise, 

academic libraries growing under faculty 
impetus without the benefit of either 
continuity or control, In the majority 


libraries, fortunately, the 
librarian through cultivation of faculty 


relations, a small degree of library initi 


of academic 


ative, and an increasing awareness of 
the need for planning, does exert a bene 
ficial influence on the growth and the 
\ small 
minority of libraries has gone one step 
farther. Without minimizing the impor 
tance of the that the fac 


ulty can make in building up the li- 


development of the collections 


contribution 


brary, they have come to the realization 


thfat library collections are more the 
* Robert Voeper Allocation of the Book Budget 
Experience at RL, X% (1949), 215-18 
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that of 
come to 


librarian’s responsibility than 
the faculty. They have also 
understand that acquisition policies can 
be more easily defined under library 
leadership than under faculty guidance 

Very little has been said in this paper 
on the subject of cooperation. Yet the 
logical outgrowth of an acquisition pol 
icy is library coopération, Until libraries 
know in which fields they are strong and 
in which fields they are weak, it will 
be difficult for them to form regional 
agreements that will supplement rather 
duplicate library re 
An acquisition policy for the 


than regional 
same reason might also come to form 
the bases for institutional cur 
ricular agreements. Carried to the ulti 
mate, the acquisition policy might even 
develop to be the eventual foundation 
planning on a 


one of 


for library resource 


national level. 


Cooperation needs to take two forms, One 
is the common agreement to share certain 
highly expensive facilities and personnel 
be desirable to transfer stu 


It may even 
dents from one institution to another, 
from one state to another, for highly spe 


cialized study. The other that 


when one or two institutions are especial 


is to agrec 


ly strong in certain highly specialized 
fields of study, 
strive for strength in 
Institutional 


in the validity and significance of its own 


will 
field 


confidence 


another institution 


some other 
sell-restraint and 
program, can prevent an overexpansion of 
costly graduate and professional facilities 
institutions should 


Competition among 


promote diversity, not a sterile uniform 
“ Commission on Financing Higher Education. Ne 


ution. (New York 


of Higher 


) 
Press, 1952.) 
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By RALPH R. SHAW 


Documentation: Complete Cycle 


of Information Service 


OCUMENTATION 18 BEST differentiated 

normal library service by the 
extent to which it is concerned with a 
complete-cycle system of providing in 
formation. This cycle involves the identi 
fication, recording, organization, storage, 
recall, conversion useful 
forms, and dissemination of 
the intellectual content of print and 
other materials 
General library work 
centrate in the part of this cycle between 
recording and 
completes the cycle by also dealing with 
identification, conversion, synthesis, and 


into more 


synthesis, 


recorded 
tends to con 


recall. Documentation 


dissemination 

Documentation is distinguished from 
general library work in two additional 
ways. It is more intensive—i.e., subject 
analysis is carried further, the range of 
greater, etc. 
And documentation has the quality of 
special, as distinct from general, library 


service in its relationship to the spe 


resources accumulated is 


cialized needs of particular users and 
uses 

Thus the differentiation of documen 
tation from general library work and from 
systematic bibliography is primarily a 
matter These fields are so 


closely interrelated that one person may, 


of degrec 


almost simultaneously, be performing 
functions in all three. Library functions 
cataloging, and 
lending, which constitute part, but by 


(such as acquisition, 


Dr. Shaw it Graduate 
School of Library Service, Rutgers Unt 
versity. This article is copyrighted, 1957, 
by the Graduate School of Library Serv 
we, Rutgers Uniwwersity 


profe ssor, 
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no means all, of library work) are pre- 
requisite to documentation. So, too, sys- 
tematic bibliography (the listing of liter 
ature) is obviously the 
intensive analysis of intellectual content. 
If the information 


otheer performs the above functions he 


prerequisite to 
documentalist or 


is, in so doing, acting as a librarian or 
as a bibliographer. The librarian initi 
ates subject analysis in the cataloging 
process, but when he moves on to the in 
tensive handling of the ideas contained 
on every page of every source, he starts 
to function as a documentalist 

Because of the greater intensity of 
analysis of intellectual content involved 
in documentation librarians 
function as documentalist) greater sub 


(and may 
ject competence is usually required for 
this field than is required for general 
librarianship, including systematic bib 
liography. 

Since the information 
into new forms is commonly required, 
and handled 
is normally documentation 


conversion of 


the mass of entries to be 
greater in 
because of the more intensive subject 
analysis, and since transmission of in 
formation is often necessary, the docu 
mentalist must be conversant with more 
detailed indexing schemes, mechanical 
storage and handling devices, methods 
of reproduction, as well as other systems 
for storage, handling, and retrieval of 
information than are requisite for gen 
eral library practice, and he must know 
how to select and blend these tools into 
an effective information system 

As indicated by the diagram the core 
that must every 


of information serve 
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Complete Cycle Information Service 


| 
INFORMATION | | 


REQUIREMENT 
TRANSMISSION AND/OR 
CONVERSION OF MATERIALS 


PROBABLE Abstracting 
SOURCES HE Copying 
Translating 
Types of Lending 
preparatory Relisting in usable form 


work required Report writing 
( see key below ) 


abstracts 
neither 


-4 


123486 


Card catalogs 
— EXAMINATION 

a9 AND 
PRELIMINARY 
SELECTION OF MATERIALS 


x 


Bibliographies 


Books & Periodicals 
Reports, etc. 


123486 

OBTAINING THE MATERIALS 
Addressing plates | 125869 — 
From the collection 
Tapes, wires, P Inter-Library loan 
drums, etc. 1248910 Pacsimile 
Ultrafax 
Notched cards 12456789 Electronic memory 
Photoforms 
Punched cards 12456789 a. full size 

b. microforme 

Electronic data 124910 c. other 


processors 


Peekaboo 1245869 


Rapid selector 1246 


Minicard 12456869 LOCATING THE MATERIALS 


Filmorex 12456789 In the collections 


Collectanea | 1234678 In other collections 


Key to the types of preparatory work that may be required 


Building the collection Photographing and photo processing 
Descriptive and subject cataloging and 7. Clipping and mounting 
indexing Manual filing 
5. Compilation Machine filing 
1. Reproduction and typing Preparation of programming instructions 
5. Punching, notching, embossing and/or 
tabbing 
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documentalist and information officer, 
regardless of subject field, includes 

1. The nature and scope of the field. 

2. The users served 

5. The collection, organization, and 
location of probable sources by the vari 
ous means shown in the diagram on the 
preceding page. 

1. The tools for locating copies of 
materials consulted and for ob- 
taining them either in originals or by 
various copying devices. 

5. The of evaluation and 
preliminary selection of the materials 
to meet a particular need, from the point 
of view of the particular user, involves a 
first cut in the intellectual work required 
of the user 


to be 


function 


It may include abstracting 


and other services to help the user to 
reduce the bulk of he 
consult in order to get everything perti 
nent to his problem. 

6. The 
materials 


material must 


for conversion of the 
usable form; including 
reproducing, translating, report writing, 
and relisting, as well as the reproduction 
of reports and lists, etc. 

7. The development and operation of 
balanced full cycle information systems, 
with all parts fitted into cach system so 
as to provide the information needed, 
when needed, and in the form in which 
it is needed by proper blending of the 
right combination of mechanical and 
intellectual tools for the particular task 
or tasks to be performed. 


tools 
into 


The Faculty of Book Buying 


That the faculty of a university should share the responsibility for 
buying books for a university library is a generally accepted principle 
in academic circles. But the realization that book buying is hard intel 
lectual labor comes slowly, if at all, from years of catalog reading. And, 


unfortunately, the prospect of this hard work added to their teaching 
load, frightens many faculty members, even those deeply concerned, in 
the abstract, with strengthening library resources. 


The best faculty book buyers have a good idea of what is already in 
the library, and a broad knowledge of bibliography, ranging far beyond 
their own special fields of teaching and research. They realize that book 
catalogs are not bargain counters, and that to delay buying a book to 
day in the hope that it will appear at half the price tomorrow is a de 
lusion. At the same time, they know prices and avoid paying for a book 
seller's bad guess. They must know at least as much about books as the 
sellers 

Such a book buyer was the late Dr. Edward C. A. Lesch, professor of 
English at the University of Oregon. He recognized that a library is 
He la 
bored as hard over antiquarian catalogs as over his lectures. His recom 
mendations not only supported his own department and other humanis 
tic fields, but the whole field of cultural history, where the sciences, the 
social sciences, literature, and the arts are seen as varied and mutually 
illuminating aspects of the life of man. He ordered books unknown to the 
ignorant, avoided by the timid, and ignored by the narrow specialist. 
The University of Oregon Library is today immeasurably stronger be 


The Call 


not a series of unrelated segments, but a growing organic entity 


cause of his knowledge and counsel over twenty-nine years. 
Number, University of Oregon Library, Fall, 1957 
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by WILLIAM L. EMERSON 


Adequacy of Engineering 


Resources for Doctoral Research 


In a University Library 


WAR w librarians have 
\7 been aware of the problems caused 
by the vast growth of publication activi 
ties, particularly in the sciences. In 
terms of discussion, from Fremont Rid 
er's The Scholar and the Puture of the 
Research I thrary to the Allerton House 
Conference on Problems and Prospects 
of the Research Library, 
concern with the organization and ad 


there has been 
ministration of research libraries as a 
of this rapid growth. In 
terms of there been 
during the past forty years a number of 
mate 


investigation, has 
studies of various uses of library 
rials by research workers.’ One special 
that has been 
neglected is concerned with the prob 
Only Swank’'s? 
and a more recent unpublished disser 
dealt the 
materials to doctoral 
given 


type of study, however, 


lems of doctoral research 


tation by Stevens® have with 
relation of library 
research. These few studies have 
libraries which are involved in support 
little 


factual knowledge of the needs of re 


ing doctoral research programs 


urveys se 


these 
Liter 


f Subject 


Organization of Library 


nglish Literature Library 


Materials 


Ur. Emerson is head, Science and 
Technology Department, Long Beach 


Public Library 
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search workers. As Dunlap has pointed 
“The of information re 
garding the needs and desires of readers 
has compelled librarians of institutions 


out, paucity 


of higher learning to make decisions 
based on a number of widely accepted 
but unsubstantiated assumptions.”* 

d paucity 
of information is to gather some. This 
paper is with the library 
needs of a small group of readers in a 
particular field in a university. It 


The only way to overcome 


concerime d 


con 
siders some of the characteristics of the 
literature used by doctoral candidates 
for their dissertations in engineering at 
University. It 


what degree the resources of the Colum 


Columbia also shows to 
bia libraries were able to support these 
dissertations 

The major hypothesis underlying the 
study was suggested by “the widely ac 
cepted but unsubstantiated assumption” 
that scientific personnel, in general, pri 
marily use recent material of serial na 
their In other words, 
the study hypothesized that doctoral re 


ture in research 
search in some fields of engineering, as 
carried on at Columbia University over 
the past few years, primarily required 
recent material of a serial nature in the 
English language. By “recent” is meant 


material published within a five-year 


span of the date of the dissertation. Se 
rial material was defined as, “a publica 


tion issued in successive parts, usually 


*Leslie Dunlap, Readers,” Library 


“Services to 
Tremds, 1 (1952) 
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at regular intervals, and, as a rule, in- 
tended to be continued indefinitely.’® 
This was in opposition to monographi« 
material, which was defined as, “a sys 
tematic and complete treatise on a par 
ticular subject, usually detailed in treat 
ment but not extensive in scope.”* In 
addition to identifying these two major 
characteristics of the literature cited, this 
study includes an analysis of some of the 
other features. Zach of these two major 
groups will be identified as to general 
type of publisher, i.e., a commercial or 
trade publication, a publication of one 
of the engineering or other learned or 
professional societies, a governmental 
agency publication, a university publica 
tion, or a publication of an industrial 
concern. Secondly, the language factor 
and the time span of these materials are 
analyzed. Such an analysis of the liter 
ature might enable the Engineering Li 
brary to ascertain how its collection 
could be organized to serve this portion 
of its users. 

The basic assumption of the study was 
that the items listed in the bibliogra 
phies of the dissertations in question 
would reveal the materials used by the 


researcher. The methodology was to list 


on a separate punched card each item 


listed in These 
cards were 


and a 


these bibliographies 
coded for the factors listed 


above, statistical analysis was 
made 

The dissertations studied were taken 
years 1950.54 


rhis would seem to give an adequate 


from those dated over the 


sampling of the type of research on the 
doctoral level done in these fields at Co 
The field of chemical engineer 
ing was not included, as such material is 


primarily the concern of the Chemistry 


Library. There were twenty-three dis 


sertations listed in the years under study 
They fell into the following subfields 


*ALA Committee on Library Termine 
vary of Labrery Terma With a Select Term 
Related Fields. (Chieago, ALA, 1943), 


*Shid., p 
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Electrical engineering 
Mechanical engineering 
Civil engineering 
Mineral engineering 


Since there was only one dissertation in 
the field of mineral engineering, it was 
included as part of the sample, but the 
evidence of the material within the dis- 
sertation should be taken as only pos 
sibly indicative of the field. For the 
twenty-three dissertations, there 
total of 761 citations. A total of 756 
could be sufficiently identified to war 
rant inclusion in the study. This gave 
an arithmetic mean of 38.8 citations per 
dissertation. The breakdown of the num 
ber of citations per dissertation by fields 
was as follows: Electrical enginecring, 
43.9; Mechanical engineering, 38.5; Civil 
engineering, 14.7; Mineral engineering, 
27.0. 

The major breakdown of the citations 
between serial material and mono- 
graphic material revealed that 70.9 per 
cent of the citations was for serials and 
29.1 per cent for monographs. The 
breakdown within the fields showed the 
following variations: 


was a 


Mono 
Serials graphs 
(Per Cent) (Per Cent) 
78.4 21 
65.8 
53 
66.6 


Electrical 
Mechanical engineering 
Civil engineering 
Mineral engineering 


engineering 


Since there are no comparable data in 
this or any other held, it is not known if 
the variations within the field presented 
here are typical or atypical. That there 
was this variation within the engineer 
ing field suggests hypotheses which 
might be tested to answer the question 
The gen 
eral findings in this respect tend to bear 
out part of the major hypothesis being 


These will be discussed later 


tested. 
Serials seem to be the primary source 
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TABLE I 


PUBLICATION Sources OF Monocrarmic MATERIAL 


Commercial 


Electrical engineering 
Mechanical engineering 
Civil engineering 
Mineral enginerring 
Mean for group 


(Pex Cent) 


Industrial 


Society Governmental University Company 


TABLE 


PUBLICATION SOURCES OF SPRIAI 


Commercial 


Electrical engineering 
Mechanical engineering 
Civil engineering 
Mineral engineering 
Mean for group 


Maresiat (Per Cent) 


Industrial 


Society Governmental University Company 


524 2 148 
21 
18 


48.1 
78.0 
RRO 0 
“5 ; 


TABLE Ill 


LANGUAGE DisTRipuTION 


biectrical engineering 
Mechanical engineering 
Civil engineering 
Mineral engineering 
Mean for group 


in supporting doctoral research in cer 
fields of engineering at 
This type of material consti 
tutes from slightly more than half in 
the of civil engineering to more 
than three-quarters of the material in 
the case of clectrical engineering, with 
an arithmetic mean of 70.9 per cent for 
the group as a whole. This would sub 
the impor- 
tance of this type of material in the en- 


tain Columbia 


University 


stantiate claims made for 
gineering field 

At this point, it is possible to analyze 
the publication sources for the materials 
Tables I and 
of publisher and 
ratings for each 


engineering fields 


dissertations. 
the 
the percentile 
group in each of the 


used in these 
II 


show 


identify type 
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(Pex Cent) 


Fnglish German French Other 


62 


studied. The mean is given for the group 
as a whole. 

From Tables I and II it can be seen 
that commercial, or trade, publications 
for the monographs, and society publica- 
tions for the serials are the two major 
publishing sources for the literature 
cited in these dissertations. If it is re- 
membered that accounted for 
70.9 per cent of the citations, it can be 
said that serial publications of societies 
are the single most cited group. Again 
it is to be noted that considerable vari- 
ations are found among the fields stud- 
ied. 

The next major characteristic ana 
lyzed was the language distribution of 
the citations. Since this factor operated 


serials 


fa 
709 $3 23 18.9 46 
78.5 25 5A 13.9 0 
666 27.1 0 0 634 
88.8 0 0 1i2 0 
734 24 2.7 126 
: 
27.7 
“1 
vet 0 
54 
26.5 5 
4 
75.2 44 7.1 $2 
75 15 65 
100.0 0 0 0 
11.7 61 12 
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independently of the type of material 
cited, no breakdown was made between 
serials and monographs in this group. 
lable Ill distribu 
tion of the 

It should be pointed out that the min 
only 


shows the language 


eral engineering sample included 
lan@uawes in the 
Russian, in the 
and 


one dissertation. ‘T he 
“Other 
ol mechanical 


column were 


cam cnginecring 
Italian, in the cases of electrical and civil 
engineering. 
in single dissertations within these fields 


languages occurred 


rather than being distributed through 


out the French and German, on 
the other hand, occurred throughout the 
sampling im the three fields. In all cases, 


it can be seen that German is the second 


group 


largest language cited although it falls 
far below English 


There is finally to be considered the 


time span of the material used in these 


dissertations. A check analysis of the 
material reveaied that both monographic 
and serial materials were falling into a 
similar pattern; so both types were an 
alyzed together. Table IV shows the 
findings 

The results presented in Table IV 
test the other major section of the basi 
hypothesis. From the evidence presented, 
it can be seen that this part of the hy 
pothesis is not as true as that concerning 
the relative importance of serial and 
monographic material. Less than half of 
the cited material fell into the 0-5 year 
span, which was taken to be recent by 
definition. A 


in this connection 


arbitrary more correct re 


statement would be 
that although the largest single percen 
tile group will probably be found in 


material of recent date, there will be a 
wide range of material considerably old 
eT 

Since almost 15 per cent of the mate 
rial fell into the 


category, “Over 25," a 


separate was made of this group. 


The findings revealed that in all of the 
fields represented some of the material 


used was between 25-50 vears old. In me 
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chanical and civil engineering fields, 
material used was between 51-100 
material 


years old, and a scattering ol 


was over a hundred vears old. However, 
“Over 50" 


dissertation in each of 


the materials for were con 
centrated in one 
these fields rather than being distributed 
throughout the field particular 
dealt with the 


development of the particular problem 


I hese 
dissertations historical 
under study. 

In general, then, the characteristics of 
the research literature cited in these dis 
sertations revealed that English language 
serial material, particularly the publica 
tions of the various engineering societies, 
forms the major group numerically. A 
detailed profile of the 
shows a wide dive rsity 


literature cited 


in time as well as 


in form. German and French are the 
major foreign languages 

It is now possible to turn to the cita 
and analyze them in terms of 
actual titles used. The 5%4 


tions covered 181 serial titles. The 


tions 
serial cita 
arith 
metic mean for the ungrouped data gives 
ol 3.58 tithe 


This, however, is rather misleading, be 


an average citations per 
cause when the scores are grouped into 


a frequency distribution, the median 
This large 
differential is owing to the fact that of 


the 181 seria! titles, 102, or 56.5 per cent 


becomes .88 citations per title 


were cited only once; 59 titles, or 32.5 per 


cent, were cited between 2 and 5 times 
and only 20 of the titles, or 11.1 per cent 
were cited more than five times. The im 
plications of this tend to bear out the 
fact that researchers on a doctoral level 
must, in general, have access to a wide 
variety of resources. There will be a core 
of basic material, but the 


vealed by this analvsis is that there 


pattern re 
must 
be a large fringe of material less often 
which contributes to doctoral 
Along with this pattern, there 
was a pronounced tendency for any given 
dissertation to high 
count for a particular serial title. At 


least four of the serial titles which had 


used but 
research 


show a citatoon 
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0-5 6-10 
Years 


Years 


Electrical engineering 58.4 
Mechanical enginecring 27.3 
Civil engineering 35.9 
Mineral engineering 555 
Mean for group 5 5 


a frequency citation of ten or more were 
all from single dissertations. This again 
is possibly a normal pattern, but no 
comparable findings are available to 
test such a hypothesis. 

\ similar pattern was found when the 
monograph citations were analyzed. The 
222 monograph citations were produced 
by 192 titles. Of these titles, 181, or 94.2 
cited only once. Eight 
titles were 


per cent, were 
titles were cited twice, 
cited three times, and only one title was 
cited four No tithe among the 
monographs was cited more than four 
times. On the basis of this sampling, 
it might be possible to state that so far 
as monographic literature is concerned, 
for the studies in these felds of engi- 
neering, there was no heavily used core. 
The title which was cited four times was 
Kent's Mechanical Hand 
book, a standard reference source 

One other aspect of the general pat 
cited might be men 
tendency 


two 


times 


Engineers’ 


literature 
tioned. There was a decided 
for each of the engineering fields to be 
somewhat autonomous as far as the ma 
terials Only one 
serial tithe was common to all four fields 
Of the 181 serial tithes, 155, or 85.6 per 
were cited in field alone. 
titles were cited in fields 
titles were cited in three fields 


tern of 


is d were concet ned 


cent, one 


Twenty two 
and five 
The pattern was even more pro 
nounced for monographic literature 
Only Kent was cited in more than one 
held. There 
between this factor and the pattern dis- 
cussed previously for each dissertation 


Satine 


is probably a correlation 


to show a high citation count from any 
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TABLE IV 


span OF Mareriat Crrep (Per Cent) 


M49 
15.2 
128 
148 
14.7 


Over 25 
Years 


16-20 21.25 


Years 


41-45 


Years Years 


a4 78 63 5.2 
13.9 56 
106 a7 2762 
7A 0 148 74 
106 70 7.1 14.7 


one or two of the serial titles. There is 
the further possibility that self-citation 
in the serials concerned might be a caus- 
al factor in this regard 

The foregoing analysis of the charac- 
teristics of the literature cited in these 
engineering dissertations tends to bear 
out the hypothesis relating to the rela 
tive importance of serial material for 
this field of applied science. However, 
there was a considerable spread in time 
for this material although the largest 
single percentile group was in the 0-5 
year time span. English is the primary 
language, followed by German and 
French. There was present a smaller ci- 
tation group from other foreign lan- 
guages. It is difficult to say whether this 
was the lack of facility in 
these languages or the absence of rele- 
vant Finally, there the 
tendency of each of these fields of engi- 


result of a 


materials was 
neering to develop to a large extent a 


literature of its own with little or no 
overlapping with the other fields 

The analysis of these findings gives 
rise to further hypotheses which might 
be tested in terms of other, or larger, 
universes. It might be worth while to 
find out if the tendency of these 
groups within the engineering field is 


common to engineering doctoral work 


sub- 


in general or is simply a local character. 
istic. It might also be interesting to see 
if this same pattern is present in other 
disciplines, and, if so, to what degree. 
Lastly, it would be extremely useful to 
workable parameters for the 
establishment of what constitutes a 
“core” collection needed to support doc 


establish 
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toral research in any given field. If 
such parameters could be established, it 
might be possible to work out mathe 
matical models for such collections. 
More will be said on librars support of 
doctoral research at a later point 

It is now possible to turn to the sec 
ond major aspect of this study, which 
deals with Columbia library resources 
and the degree to which they were able 
to provide support for the literature 
needed in this group of engineering dis 
sertations. Because of the proportionate 
importance of serial materi ils, they have 
been analyzed a littl more thoroughly 
in this than the monographic 
material. Since these dissertations were 
of very recent years, only a spot check 
if the materials were 
actually available when the work was 
being done. Such a check showed that 
the material in the libraries 
these dissertations was available at the 
tinne Of the 192 monograph ic 
titles, the Engineering Library he ld 64.2 
per cent, including all of the titles cited 


respect 


was made to see 


used on 


of study 


more than once. Other libraries on cam 
pus, mainly the Physics and Che mistry 
held an additional 21.8 per 
cemt of titles. Of the 1929 
graphic titles cited, 14 per cent were not 
available at Columbia Thirteen of these 
lacking titles were foreign publications, 
including two foreign dissertations. No 
check was this 
graphic material was available elsewhere 
in the New York area 

Of the 181 serial titles listed, the En 
gineering Library held 9%, or 51.3 per 
Other libraries on campus, mostly 


libraries, 


these mono 


made to see if mono 


cent 
the various science libraries, held an ad 
ditional 49, or 27.1 per cent. Of the 181 
serial titles cited, 39, or 21.5 per cent, 
were not available at Columbia. In view 
of the fact that serials represent a more 
important source for doctoral study than 
monographs, the fact that ( olumbia 
showed up less well in its support of the 
serials than of the monographs might be 
worth a few remarks. At this point, only 
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one or two possibly causal factors might 
be mentioned. The book budget for the 
Engineering Library is weighted roughly 
about 67 per cent for serials and about 
53 per cent for monographs. This is 
fairly close to, but falls at little below, 
the corresponding weights for serials and 
monographs as used by the dissertations 
studied which, it will be recalled, were 
70.9 per cent for serials and 29.1 per cent 
for monographs. It seems that the pri- 
mary factor to be considered in this re 
gard is that the Engine¢ ring Library, out 
of its book funds, must support various 
groups of users. It would be useful to try 
to find the comparative use of library 
materials by these various groups, the 
undergraduates, the graduates, the fac 
ulty, and others. Once this information 
was procured, some method of determin 
img a value judgment among these 
groups might be worked out and avail 
able book funds prorated according], 
fo return to the analysis of serial 
material, it is worthwhile noting that 
Columbia was able to supply all of the 
serials which were common to morc than 
one Some additional as. 
pects of this serial material should be 
mentioned, Of the 181 serial titles cited, 


disser tation 


57.6 per cent were indexed in the Engi 


neering Index, and 
indexed in Industrial frts Index. Of 
these titles, the Industrial Arts Index 
did not list any tithe which was not list 
ed in the Engineering Index. Of the 39 
titles which Columbia did not have, only 
7, or 17.6 per cent, were in the Engineer 


15.7 per cent were 


ing Index. This fact might tend to sup 
port an hypothesis that the serial mate 
rial which was not available at ( olumbia 
was generally of less importance to the 
held of engineering itself 

he titles lacking were too divers to 
draw any conclusion 
relating to their absence from Colum 
bia’s resources. The factor 
had in common was that 24 of them, or 


single significant 


mayor they 


(Continued on page S04) 
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Recruit, vt l 


ply with new men or troops; to fill up by 


To strengthen or sup 


enlistment: also, to muster; raise. 2. To 


provide with what is needed to correct or 


prevent exhaustion, et replenish 
Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary 
19 


A’ rHE ABove TrTLe has been carefully 
worded to indicate, the following is 
a description of one university library 
recruitment program. No claim is made 
of uniqueness, or even of special origi 
nality. This is not necessarily the pro- 
gram 

It is, however, a program that is both 
practicable and apparently effective Be 
cause the writer believes that a descrip 
tion of the workings of an actual operat 
program-—even 


new and modest as is Missouri's 


one as 
should 


ing recruitment 


be of interest and value to others, it is 
offered for consideration, emulation per 
haps and /or criticism 


BACKGROUND 


The recruitment program of the Uni 
versity of Missouri Library was launched 
officially early in January, 1957. Begun 
after a series of discussions between Dr. 
Ralph H. Parker librarian, 


and the writer, it was conceived to be 
this library's initial and still somewhat 


university 


tentative contribution toward a solution 
to that and 
spread need for more librarians 
rians of all specialties, in all types and 
sizes of libraries, in all parts of this coun- 


wide 
libra 


recognized urgent 


try and abroad 
methods 
disc ussions 


Various recruitment were 
considered during these 


Some were rejected, Some were modified 


Mr. Blackburn ts the li- 
hrarian, University of Missouri Library 


assistant to 
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Recruiting for Librarianship: One Program 


F. M. BLACKBURN 


By 


to meet the demands of practi ality 
Some were accepted as proposed The 
final result was our program as it will be 
Whether it will remain out 
program is as yet problematical. Time, 


described 


future developments, criticism, further 
ideas—these will be among the guiding 
factors 
PuRProst 
The purpose of the recruitment pro 
University of Missouri Li 
(1) primarily, to pre 


gram of the 
brary is twofold 
sent a “message of librarianship” to all 
those who might be deemed desirable 
and qualified recruits for the profession, 
in any capacity anywhere, and (2) sec 
ondarily and indirectly, the possible re 
cruiting of future professional staff mem 
bers for the University of Missouri Li 
brary 

It is, then, a program designed to ac 
quaint promising young people of col 
lege age with a knowledge, not only of 
the shortage of qualified personne! with 
in the profession, but of the values, chal 
lenges, and inherent rewards (material, 
intellectual, and spiritual) of a career in 
librarianship—-with the hope that, be 
cause of this acquaintance, some at least 
of thes potential recruits will become, 
sooner or later, that 
end, no particular library specialty is 
stressed; no one type of library is empha 


of other 


actual ones. To 


sized at the expense types; no 
single library school is recommended 
over all other schools 

Scorr 


This program, yet in its veriest in 
fancy, is contenting itself for the present 
at least with Believing 
that recruitment . (as other 
things) can best be started “at home,” 


its field of operations has been limited 


modest scope 


many 
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to those university students working as 


assistants within the library, to clerical 
and sub-professional personnel on the 
staff, and to such persons (probably stu- 
library re 


dents) who may come to the 


questing information and/or guidance 
concerning a career in librarianship 

Its scope is limited even further. Stu- 
dent assistants and junior staff members 
are carefully screened, both by the vari 
ous immediate supervisors and by the 
assistant to the librarian. Consideration 
is given to work-evaluation reports, scho 
lastic averages, and personality factors 
shortage of librari 


ans may be, it is believed that only sta 


However serious the 


ble, intelligent, and purposeful individ 


uals should be recruited, and at such 
the program is directed. Neither the uni 
librarian, nor his assistant have 
than limited 
program worthy, im 
portant, and stimulating it may be 
But that the 


paign is newly started, that its scope is 


versity 


more time to devote to 


such a however 


granting all this cam 


modest, that much more could be done 

this program has, through tentative re 
sults which can be cited as evidence, al 
ready proved to be within its limitations 
an effective successful 


and one 


Mrrnons 


does wis consist? 


Ol what 
What, specifically, are we doing at pres 
ent? What do we plan to do in the fu 


program 


ture? 
First of all, there has been set up with 


in our graduated pay scale for student 


assistants a provision for recognizing and 


rewarding an individual student assist 
ant’s undergraduate study of library sci 
This had been 


based solely on class standing and work 


ence scale previously 


experience. Now, an additional five cents 
an hour is paid for each five hours of 
acceptable and properly certified credit 
in library earned in 
the Department of Library Science, Uni 
versity of Missouri, or at any other col 


scien whether 
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lege or university with such a depart 
ment. 

Ihe purposes of this provision are 
(1) to re 
ward student assistants interested enough 
work 


varied and probably apparent 


in library to have already studied 


library science. (Obviously, an informed 
and interested library assistant is a bet 
ter assistant; familia® with at least some 
of the tools and terminology of the pro 
fession, he is logically worth more mon 


ev.) (2) to stimulate, 


perhaps, additional 
(even though, at first, possibly only mon 
etary) interest in undergraduate library 


science, as offered by the University’s 


Department; (3) to nourish, if possible, 
latent, budding, or even potential inter 
est in librarianship as a career——even 
though such tentative interest may not 
result in immediate study: (4) to pre 
sent, in short, in one simple and rela 
tively of the Li 
brary’s importance 
to the individual_—of 


the study of library science 


cost-free way, evidence 


belief in the and 
value—to it and 

Phe results? It is vet too early to say 
\t present, only two student assistants 
(both girls) are benefiting from increased 
hourly wages as a result of prior study 


\ few 


probably at least in part because of this 


student assistants have enrolled 


provision, for such study this semester 
So, though there has been to date no 
evidence of a stampede converging upon 
the doors of the local Department of Li 


feel 


may en 


Science, there is, we 
Other 


roll in library science courses because of 


brary some 


hope student assistants 


this provision; some few student assist 


ants may even, in time, decide to become 
librarians as a result of this introduction 
to the profession. In any event, it is 
costing the library little to be optimistic 

But important though it may prove in 
the long run, the described 
above is at 


secondary part of our recruitment pro 


prov sion 


present only a minor and 


gram; the heart of this program is a talk 


a “message for librarianship.” This 
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talk, which takes place in an informal 
ofthese is presented by the 


assistant to the librarian to groups of 


atmosphere, 
from four to six individuals. This meet 
ing, as such, normally lasts from one and 
The talk itself 


consumes perhaps an hour: the remain 


one-half to two hours. 
ing time is devoted to a question and 
answer period and/or round-table dis 
cussion 

This talk is intended to accomplish 
one simple thing: to direct, if possible, 
with dignity and without a “hard sell,” 
the thoughts of these potential library 
school recruits towards librarianship as a 
carec! Io this end the assistant to the 
librarian points out, among other things, 
the widespread and more-than-serious 
shortage of qualified personnel within 
the field, and the resultant opportunities 
this affords to the new librarian; the chal 
lenges, some of the problems vet to be 
solved: the rewards of the profession 


material (salaries, security, etc.), intellec- 
tual, spiritual Advice is given on degree 
requirements and curricula, requisite 
and /or beneficial preparation (graduate 
and undergraduate), desirable qualifica 
interests from 


and Ouotations 


trons 
prominent librarians, such as Francis St 
John and Lawrence ¢ lark Powell among 
others. are cited. In short, an effort is 
made to transmit a personal belief that 
librarianship ts an honorable, important, 
rewarding, satisfying, eminently worth 
while way of life 

Phat part of the talk completed, the 
students are told University 
of Missouri Library 
prepared, and more than willing to, do 


if anv or all of them should give evi 


what the 
administrators are 


dence of even tentative interest in a 
library career. It is pointed out that 
there is available for their examination 


catalogs and other literature from most, 
if not all, of the accredited library 
schools; that information concerning 
scholarships, fellowships and assistant 
ships can be supplied; and that support 
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in every practicable manner will be 
given to their efforts to secure such finan- 
cial aid. It is emphasized that every con- 
sideration will be given to any one of 
them who, upon graduation from library 
school. should choose university library 
work and express a desire to return to 
this library, and that, conceivably, we 
might go to the extent, perhaps, of 
guaranteeing future professional staff 
positions to certain exce ptionally prom 
ising individuals 

In addition to information and prom- 
ises, an Opportunity for varied library 
experience as a student assistant i of 
fered, It is explained that library work, 
excluding administration, falls into two 
public and 


Attention is called 


general categories service 


technical processing 
to the possibility of transferring, upon 
assistants from 


then student 


processing to public service, or vice versa, 


request, 


thus enabling them to obtain a prelim 
inary familiarity with both. They are re 
minded that since the beginning of the 
1957 spring semester, student assistants 
are paid an extra five cents an hour for 
each five credit hours of undergraduate 
library science 

A few words of conclusion, and ‘ne 
talk is ended. At this point, any one who 
mav be bored or definitely not interested 
in librarianship as a career——so certain 
that librarianship is not for him that 
he does not care to remain for the ques 
tion and answer period that follows—-is 
invited to leave. To date, no one has 
walked out 

The questions asked during the vari 
ous periods have been numerous, varied, 
and intelligent. What specific subjects 
are studied in library school? How many 
library there? 


accredited schools are 


What is their location? Which are con- 
sidered to rate the highest? Why are lan- 
guage skills so stressed? What of an ad 
ditional advanced degree in another sub- 
ject field? Is that year wasted? And, if 
not, what benefits and/or monetary re- 
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wards are likely to stem from such a de 
gree? Can one actually become a protes 
sional librarian with one calendar year, 
or less, of graduate study? These ques 
tions, and others, have been asked at al 
most every meeting. 

At the conclusion of the question and 
answer period, the students are thanked 
for coming, and appreciation for thei 
courteous and thoughtful reception of 
the discussion is expressed. They are in 
further 
talk, for counsel, or for examination of 
library literature 


vited to return individually for 


The results? It should be repeated 
that the program is new and modest in 
scope. It should also be repe ated that 
this program already has proved to be 
within its and 


successful one 


limitations an effective 


That claim is based on 
these results 

Our two initial talks were presented 
Eleven 
nine men, two women 


in January of this year young 
men and women 

were chosen to be the recipients of 
Fight of 


were university seniors, two were gradu 


our message these students 
a second-year law 
time, library 
(Iwo of the 
graduated in February 
A.B. degree in 
M.A 


intelligent, mature, and purposeful. All 


ate students, one 
student. All 
student 


was 
were, at the 
assistants men 
with an 
with an 


in history.) All had been judged 


one 


English, one 


had been rated as excellent to superior 
Three 


of the men had expressed a tentative in 


in their library work assignments 


terest in librarianship previously; the 


cight remaining individuals were un 
known quantitics, so to speak, in that 
respect 

Of the eleven with whom the assistant 
to the 


have 


librarian talked at that time, six 
further 
Three of these six individuals 


returned to his office for 
cliscussion 
were the young men mentioned immedi 
ately above. Of thes 


now be a law librarian, would enroll in 


three, one would 


library school after successful comple- 
tion of his study of law. One is weighing 
the differences in opportunities and re- 
wards between library school and gradu 
ate study in English, and leaning at this 
time The third, now 
just beginning three years of military 


toward the former 


service, currently plans to enter library 


school upon completion of his enlist 


ment in the Navy 

Of the other three who have returned 
to the assistant’s office, one young woman 
has been accepted for admission this 
summer to the Department of Library 
(A for 


hopes to return to 


Science, University of Michigan 
WAC, Miss 
East. Michigan, because of the 
studies offered there in 


junction with its program in 


mer 
the Far 
oriental con 
library 
science, was her first and obvious choice 
when she decided upon librarianship as 
a career.) The setond yvoung woman may 
well enroll in library school after com 
pletion of an M.A degree in English 
next June. (Miss W—, in her current 
thinking, would select a school in which 
a degree can be earned in nine months 
Pratt, for this reason and others, is her 
tentative choice at present The young 
man with the M.A. degree in history has 
announced the intention of completing 
library studies, through summer ses 
sions, while teaching high school history 
throughout the (Mr 
\— has written to both Denver and the 


University of California. Either, for his 


winter months 


purpose, would be an excellent choice.) 

In short, eleven persons recruited, six 
actual or probable recruits—-one now en- 
school, one definitely 


enrolled 


rolled in library 
decided but not yet 
varving stages of decision and /or prepa- 


And, of these six, three, who, by 


four in 


ration 
their own admission, had not previously 
considered librarianship as a career 

The remaining five of the eleven, the 
five who have not returned to the ofhce? 
Who knows? Perhaps a seed has been 


planted There is time. 
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PLANS 


Furure 


Our future plans what of them? 
More of the same, with continued em 
phasis on individual or small group talks 
with selected potential library recruits 
Indeed, we have now (March, 1957) just 
finished a series of talks with some eight 
cen outstanding junior-vear student as 
sistants, plus two other student assistants 

one a senior, one a graduate student 
These students were thoughtful, atten 
tive to the message. In a gratifying num 
ber. at least tentative interest in librari 
anship was obviously stimulated, Further 
than that, 
For most of these students, the time of 


one cannot say at present 
final decision could well be a year away 

In addition, we plan to expand our 
field of operations in these specific ways 

1 We will extend these small group 
talks to include, not only the categories 
but 


assistants of lower class standing, in some 


mention d above, selecte d student 


cases. down te and including freshmen 
(More than a few of these students, we 
believed could be channeled into librar 
anship if properly approached before 
their career planning has become solidi 
fied. Some students are undecided. Oth 
ers change plans in midstream, often 
more than once. Check any representa 
tive group of librarians for proof Here, 
then. is a fertile field for recruitment.) 

® We will suggest the serious consid 


eration of librarianship as a career in 


the course of our autumn mass ore nta 
tion meeting for library student assist 
ants. new and hold-over. (We will dis 


cuss briefly the shortage of personne! 
field, the 
wards of librarianship, the undergradu 


within the challenges and re 


ate prerequisites_language skills, better 


than-average grades, etc.—for admission 
We will invite inter 
to the ofhece for 
further information and /or counsel.) 


|. We will attempt to promote inter 


to library school 


ested students to come 


est in the undergraduate study of library 
(To those considering graduate 


science 
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library studies, we will point out the 
benefits of an undergraduate minor: an 
earlier familiarity with professional ter- 
minology, tools, philosophy; the possible 
reduction, by elimination of the prelim 
inary summer session, of required grad 
uate residence at certain library schools 
To others, especially those planning to 
become elementary or secondary school 
teachers, we will explain the benefits of 
an undergraduate major, or even of a 
minor, in library science. The numerous 
and distinct advantages of a graduate de 
gree will not be dismissed lightly; they 
But there 
are some with no plan or desire to pur 
sue fifth year Toward these, 
then, we latter facet of 
this campaign.) 

4. We will display, posters and other 
library recruitment literature within the 
library, with the hope of stimulating in 
(Any 
student, junior faculty member, or vis 


will always be pointed out 


studies 


will direct the 


terest in librarianship as a career 


itor, qualified and expressing interest, 
will be welcomed. Such individuals will 
be counseled individually, or perhaps 
invited to participate im a future small 
group talk suc h as that described above.) 

We will, in other words, do anything 
honorable, practicable, nd reasonably 
dignified, to promote librarianship as a 
career to such individuals as might be 
both a personal success and an asset to 
the profession 


SUMMARY 


he foregoing, then, has been a de 
scription of the recruitment program of 
No 


claim has been or is advanced of unique: 


the University of Missouri Library 


ness or even of special originality, Ours 
is simply one program But as one prac 
ticable and operating program, it should 
be worthy of consideration by other 
academic librarians. Methods which have 
proved effective for us, it would seem, 
could well prove effective for others 
Modest and limited, but practicable 


these are the keynotes of our program 
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For nothing we have done so far has 
been expensive; our program has cost, in 
fact, other than a few cents for postage, 
time, 
ing that we plan to do in the future will 


effort, and enthusiasm. Noth 
be expensive, impossible, or even difh 
Troe the 
undergraduate study of 


cult to achieve stimulation of 
interest in the 
library science necessarily presupposes 
the existence of such a department at 
that institution; but that is but one small 
part of the over-all program, and one 
that can easily be omitted 

In short, there is littl 


not be 


here that could 


done by any academic library, 
and done quite possibly better. That ap 
plicability is the justification for this 
irticle 


CONCLUSION 


The profession needs recruitment pro 
It needs libra 
rians to “preach the gospel of librarian 
and it needs them especially in 


grams; it needs recruiters 


ship 


college and university libraries. In recog- 
nition of these needs, our program has 
been presented for your consideration 
But we here in Missouri have no mo 
nopoly on either interest in or ideas 
about recruiting for librarianship. Other 
academic libraries may well have similar 
or better recruitment programs, more 
deserving than ours of publicity and 
wide Perhaps other li 
braries have been, and are, doing as a 


without fanfare and 


consideration 


matter of cours 


or self-advertisement—-what we have 
thought worthy of publicizing. If so, 
let them step forward. Ideas on a subject 
as important as this should be shaied, 
made available as 


should common 


property to all. Again, ours is not neces 
sarily the program 
We are 


plans materialize, what we have learned 


willing to learn. If present 


in the interval will be summarized in a 


follow-up article a year or so from now 


ARL’s Slavic and East European Project 


Ihe chairmen olf 


announced the initiation of a study of 


field 


this 


und East European Studies and conducted in cooperation with the 
ACLS and SSR(¢ 


mittee on Slavic Studies of the 


American 


ARL committees on Slavic and East European affairs have 


library resources and needs in 


The study, sponsored by ARL, is supervised by its committee on Slavic 


Joint Com 


Melville |. Ruggles, vice-president of the Council on Library Resources, Inc., is 


directing the stud: 
ut Catholic 


their findings and recommendations by 


University 


clude 


the summer olf 


Assisting him is Vaclav Mostecky, professor of library science 
They began their work in September and hope to present 


1958. The study will in 


an evaluation of existing resources, a review of the bibliographical and 


fiscal problems of procurement, and a survey of pertinent interlibrary aids and 


services 


ARL, and the Joint Committee on Slavic Studies emphasize that this project 
offers an unusual opportunity to those seeking solutions to the serious problems 
surrounding the acquisition and handling of materials from Eastern Europe. As 
most of the data required for this examination are in the possession of librarians 


and scholars, questionnaires, interviews, and the 


checking of library holdings 


against sample lists will be necessary. “The success of the study,” states ARL’S an 


nouncement of it, 


“will depend to a great extent upon the cooperation of librar 


ians and scholars who will be asked to respond to these inquiries.” 
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A SYMPOSIUM 


Staff Participation in Library 


Management 


Dine 


following two papers were presented at the Eastern College 


Librarians Conference, Columbia University, November 24, 1956. Russell 
Shank, physical sciences librarian at Columbia University, pre sided at the 


meeting and prepared the introduction 


, 


By RUSSELL SHANK 


Introductory Comments 


UR TOPIC IS AN EXCITING ONE. I do not 
() think many of us will question the 
Importance of staff participation in manage 
ment, whether we are for it or against it, 
If we to look for the forces which have 
led to the importance of this subject, I sus 
would find that they rise 
interaction of the particular types of organ 


were 


pect we out of the 


izational structures which have developed in 
American enterprises and the American cul 


ture based on the integrity of the human 
being. It is these two forces that have he Iped 
to weld the that 


uniquely American style of worker participa 


form of business unionism 


management functions 
still feel, of 


no rights or duties at 


tron in sone 


Many 


that ¢ mploye es have 


managements course, 


all concerning any management prerogatives 
Sull 


area ol 


there has been enough activity in the 
staff 


have 


management 
tech 


parti ipation im 


so that we literally hundreds of 
niques for such participation including such 
restion. systems manage 


items as u junior 


ment boards, work simplification councils 
and 

When we 
wonder if we are aware of 


staff. We all know 


ol organization 


bottoms-up management 

“stall participation in man 
agement” I who 
ire managers and who are 
the traditional picture 


American enterprises. Generally, we have 


the pyr amid art ingement with a director at 
direc 


the apex, working through a few 


tors, cach of whom works in turn through a 
few more peopl ind so on down to the bas 


ol operators As we move down through the 
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organization we usually find its members 
concerned less and less with policy making 
and goal formation and more and more with 
direct action involving a product or service 
Just where in this organization structure 
does management end and the staff begin? 
Even if we can determine who is to partici 
pate in management, to what degree, in 
what areas, and how do they participate? 
understanding of 
staff participation in management, I think, 


by looking at the decision making process in 


We could gain in out 


organizations, One description of the deci 
follows (1) 


Stimuli are received and a problem is recog 


sion making mechanism is as 


nized; (2) alternatives are sought out and 


evaluated ‘%) one of the alternatives is 


selected to guide future action; (4) the 
lected alternative is then implemented and; 
(5) some control and evaluation of the 
resulting action process is established 

Using this mechanism as a diagnostic 
criterion, we may then analyze staff partici 
pation in management asking such questions 
as: Does staff participation mean that the 
staff 


decision 


member is to go through the entire 


mechanism? If not, just what part 
of this mechanism should involve him? Is he 
expected to be the source of stimuli—or the 
receptor of stimuli from outside the organ 
ization? Is the staff member to identify or 
to evaluate them—or 


recognize alternatives 


does he act as a source of information to be 


used by others in such evaluation? Do we 


expect the staff member actually to choose 
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the alternatives which guide future action, or 


is this step left to only a tew people near 


the apex of the organization? Does the staff 


member participate in decisions involving 


larwe “sunk” costs or long-range action, or 


is he limited to decisions affecting short 


range activities and committing only a small 

portion of the organization's resources? 
Libraries, with one or two exceptions 
and small 


are relatively small organizations 
call for different 


niques for staff participation in management 


organizations may 


usually find described in busi 
Also 


thorns Com pos d of 


from those we 


ness literature libraries are organiza 


professional and non 


professional personnel engaged closely to 
gether in an educational service. Personne! 


administration in such organizations might 
be different from a factory or typical office 
installation 

The participants come to us with entirely 
different 
FE. Hugh 


administration and management in the small 


library work experiences Mr 


tchymer discusses the problems of 
college library, where the functions of man 
agement and actual operation are freque ntly 
person lyr ACVCS Metcalf 
highlights of his 


staff 


embodied in one 


points out some of the 


career particularly as they relate to 


participation im management 


By E. HUGH BEHYMER 


The Dilemma of the Small Liberal Arts College Library 


unique 


SMALI LIBPRAI AKIS COLLEG? a 


institution. It fune 


different 


American 


tions in a way and for a purpose 


from educational institutions of the tradi 


tional university pattern. It occupies such a 


familiar place im the pattern of higher edu 
cation in the United States that it is accepted 


but not always understood. The liberal arts 


college is an educational institution separate 


and distinct from teacher training colleges, 


technical schools, vocational schools, and 


protessional schools 
\ libe ral 


sense of the 


arts college in the American 


term, is an academic institution 


for higher learning which has certain re 


quirements for entrance, offers courses lead 


ing to the bachelor’s degree in the liberal 


arts and s«iences, and trains its students in 


the art of living. Entrance requirements 


except in some isolated instances, are those 
educational certifications represented by the 
four-year high school 
Both should be 
are, broad enough and flexible 


take 


various applicants for admission. The 


usual course or its 


equivalen ind generally 
enough to 
care of the individual needs of the 
train 
ing given offers a broad, general educational 
background make 


leaving how to a living 


Vi Ne hy mer is and 
professor of librarian hip ( W 
lege, Long Island University 


associale 


Post Col 


librarian 
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to the 
Ihe liberal arts 


technical and professional hools 
differs 


school or 


colle ye irom a 


university, a technical a profes 


sional s«hool im its objectives sive and end 
differ in every in 


product If it does not 


three, then specifically in at 


stated that 


stance in all 


least one. It can be smong others 


the folowing objectives characterize the 
liberal 
knowledge to its matriculates and to develop 


skills 


to effective and personal group living 


arts college (1) to impart bas 


attitudes and which may contribut 


(2) to 
critical thought 


establish a foundation for 


through investigation, experimentation, and 
reading; (3) to stimulate an appreciation for 
the social and cultural contributions of man 


kind 


students for good literature 


(4) to develop an appreciation within 
and the fine arts 


These objectives may, of course, be a part 
of the objectives of a university, but it ts 
suggested that they may conceivably apply 
that university 


specifically to part of the 


known as the “college These objectives do 


not include all the objectives of all liberal 
arts colleges, but they are those most usually 
accepted 

Throughout the United States there are a 
great number of academic institutions which 
call liberal Based 


exclusively on from 


themselves arts colleges 


enrollment they range 


about two hundred students to several thou 
After careful consideration 


sand it has been 
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arbitrarily decided to call a college small that 


has approximately five hundred students 


regularly enrolled, and with forty full-time 


faculty members. A few more students or 
faculty members would not necessarily affect 
the end result and a few less would keep an 
definition 


institution well within the 


What is a 


collection of 


college library? It is a living 
books 


related materials 


growing periodicals 


ree wspapers ind designed 
to meet the changing needs of its users for 
specific information, general information, 
ind recreation 
staff, the 
the collection is 
the books and the 


It has been 


Important factors are the 


budget, and the quarters in which 


housed, but fundamentally 
users constitute the li 
brary irbitrarily decided to call 
that has 
full 


time professionally trained assistants, and a 


small 
three 


i liberal arts college library 


ipproximat ly 50.000 volumes 


budget of $25,000 per year 


Ihe dictionary defines administration as 


the managing or conduct of an ofhce or 


employment the performance of executive 
duties.” In simplest terms administration is 
actually determined or planned action taken 


in pursuit of conscious purpose Administra 


tion is the science and art of conducting an 


with maximum efficiency and 


Administration properly con 
means 


cnt rprise 


minimum cost 


ducted not only considers ways and 
but also weighs values and determines ends 
Administration and manage 


thing: the function 


to be sought 


ment are not the same 


is to determine corporate 


of administration 


finance 


coordinate production, 


policy to 
and distribution, and to point out the path 
to be followed 


of the policy set by the administration 


management is the execution 
Ihe 
essence of administration is to plan system 
within the 


work confines of a pre 


atically 
determined program and then translate these 
goals and endeavors into positive achieve 
ments 

Ihe use of the word “organization” 


here have two distinct and separate connota 


miust 


tions. The first is the place the library occu 


pies in the college, and secondly it must mean 


the technical organization of the library 
Basically, the role of the 


that the 


librarian as 
library 


itsell 


an administrator is to see 


occupies its proper position in the academic 


organization and that the organization of the 
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library is so planned and operated as to 
justify and maintain this position 

In every aspect of human endeavor, since 
man is continuously faced by problems of 
decision and choice, elements of administra 
tive needs are continually being expressed. 
The more complex a situation is the greater 
is the need for planned objective, systematic 
administrative decisions. Looking at the field 
broad, over-all 


of administration trom a 


point of view, the administrator must not 


be confused by the intricacies of detail, he 
must neither view techniques and routines 
subjectively nor substitute them for a care 
administrator 


know 


fully planned program The 


must be able to delegate authority 


to whom routine work is to be given, and 


results without being 


doing the job. He 


measure the respon 


sible for actually must 


be able to see the program as individual 


units of work, and once the projects are 


completed, he must know that the program 
has unity and that the work is coordinated 


Like any 


tion adopts a critical 


science, the science of administra 


scientific, objective 
attitude 

Library objectives, aims, and administra 
tive policies vary widely among various types 
Basically, the 
tives of all libraries are acquisition of books 
distri 


materials; 


and sizes of libraries objec 


and related materials; preservation 


and evaluation of thes 
and planning a program to meet the needs 


of those the library 


bution 
serves. In establishing 
the administrative program, it is important 


to know whom the library serves: the amount 


of money to be spent; and the goals to be 
achieved 
The aims, objectives, and policies of a 
small liberal arts college library will depend 
entirely upon the objectives of the institu 
administration of the 


tion it serves, The 


library must be coordinated with the 
ot the 


be the heart of the college 


institution. The library must literally 


and the relation 


ship between the library and the college 


must be clearly understood 


But 
tion? What do we 


elements of administra 
talk about 
How 


librarian discover what is involved in acting 


what are the 
mean when we 
an administrative program? does a 
what 
does an administrator do? Paul Howard. in 
a master’s paper 


as an administrator? In other words 


for the Graduate Library 
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School, University of Chicago, written in 
1939, entitled “The Functions of Manage 
ment,” listed as the seven functions of an 
administrator the following 
|. Directing—the thinking and deciding 
function, including planning, imitiating, 
and devising 
2. Ordering—tormulating and issuing com 
mands 
5. Supervising—seeing whether orders are 
carried out, and seeing that orders are 
carried out 
4. Controlling—producing in the workers 
the willingness and capacity to carry out 
the orders 
». Organizing—establishing definite relation 
ships within an institution for the pur 
pose of facilitating management and 
operation, 
6. Evaluating—determining the efhciency 
and effectiveness of the enterprise. 
7. Representing—personifying the enter 
prise to the owners and public 
Fach of these administrative functions 
must be thoroughly understood and trans 
lated into positive action if a librarian is to 
be a successful administrator and if the 
library is to have a successful program. More 
and more emphasis is being placed on this 
phas of library work by the professional 
library school. There is a difference between 
a trained librarian who appreciates and 
understands routine operations as a proper 
and accurate means toward some well 
defined goal, and the single-minded techni 
can to whom each routine job is an end in 
itself, Acquisition is not enough; preserva 
tion is not enough; planning and evaluating 
are not enough. The successful coordination 
of all of these to make the library operate 
properly within the framework of the insti 
tution it serves and to be a proper factor 
in the educational program should be the 
rauon d'étre of every librarian of every 
small liberal arts college library 
Library administration is not some nebu 
lous thing in the outer regions. It can be 
reduced to practical measures, Reduced to 
simple statements, a college library program 
ought to include the following 
|. Cooperate with the administration, fac 
ulty- and student body in making the 
college a better academic institution 


2. Know of the objectivés of the college 


and of each academic department 
§. Understand and be familiar with each 
course offered by each department and 


the teaching methods employed 

4. Make the library the laboratory of the 
whole college by coordinating materials 

5. Make the library the center of the arts 
program 

6. Assist in the selection of books and peri 
odicals and maintain. « carefully planned 
program of inclusion and exclusion 

?. Promote interest in reading 

8. Furnish guidance in the use of the li 
brary 

9. Install and maintain modern library tech 
niques ol acquisition technical processing 
and distribution 


Instruct professional and clerical assist 
ants in the methods of operation which 
are to be followed 
The administrative program in each small 
liberal arts college library must of necessity 
vary in detail. It varies because of the 
institutional limitations and library facilities 
Therefore, it becomes the responsibility of 
the librarian to set up a program which can 
be successfully undertaken. He cannot, how 
ever, carry out a program alone. He must 
have the aid of an interested and industrious 
group of co-workers. He must use practical 
means to accomplish given goals. Goals and 
programs look wonderful on paper, but the 
successiul library administrator is the one 
who translates goals and programs into 
achievements 

In the small liberal arts college library the 
same kind of work is done (admittedly the 
quantity varies) as 1s done in the largest 
university library: policy making, book selec 
tion, cataloging, classification, reference, ci 
culation, serials, binding, etc. The internal 
organization of the library becomes a serious 
problem when the administrator tries to get 
all the work done with a staff of three. In 
the ‘largest libraries, each operation is in 
the hands of a specialist. As libraries get 
smaller, each member of the staff must be in 
charge of a number of operations, but the 
quality of the work must remain satisfactory 
The administrator in planning the program 
must see each phase of the work objectively 
and as a means to an end but he must plan 
how it is to be done subjectively. The gen 
eral division of work will follow traditional 
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patterns, but the librarian must try to plan 
the work so that the staff member best quali 
fied work that work to 
do, and he must insofar as possible try to 
see that like kinds of work stay together. He 


to do the is given 


must see that there is no overlapping of 
work 
Now 


charts 


assignments 

because there are no sets of graphs 
questionnaires, OF master's papers 
stating categorically that no group has had 
» harder time of it, served with less pay anel 
and been subjected to as 


fewer rewards 


discriminations as librarians in the 
liberal arts colleges, it must remain an 
Working in cramped quarters 
lights 


houses 


many 
small 
assumption 
unsatistactory 
held 


laboratories are 


with poor v ntilation 


inadequat heating, while th 
football helads 
modernized: overworked 
hour week day and open on Sundays 


(who 


and chemustry 
with a tourteen 
crit 


faculty members teach 


week) 


holidays 


=6from 


fifteen building 


hours a because the 


is closed on serving the college 


than 
work 


twelve months for less pay 


through 
faculty members get for nine months 
ing through summer school for no additional 
faculty fourth more 


pay while the gets a 


working through vacations because of un 
finished work which accumulates during the 
seeing departments get secretaries at 


while 


term 


more pay than the trained cataloger 
the librarian does his own typing; seeing a 
new football coach given a full professorship 
staf} 


better educational qualifications remain as 


while the library with as good if not 


assistants and instructors with no status 


these are but some of the more obvious 


dithculties 


Because of these, and other conditions, 


ability go inte 


A college 


job ts 


librarians with real creative 


branches of the 


other protession 


librarian who does an outstanding 


taken by the universities at a 


often large 


salary which simpiy cannot be refused, and 
given 4 position with some dignity and tradi 
of us who are left do not always 


tion I 


have all the good 


qualities needed to be 
had 


an uphill fight against serious odds 
really 


administrators, but even if we it would 
still bee 
By and 


large there are two 
The first is the professional library 
school. They failed 
Ihe first is to establish 


pre-professional courses offered at the under 


groups 


have on several counts. 


prerequisites for 
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graduate level. Secondly they have been too 
concerned with high academic qualifications 
and too littl concerned with administrative 
Over the 


abilities vears these schools have 


group of students who could 


memorize or do their assignments but who 


lacked 
If the 


in personality 


administrative and creative abilities 


library school had been as interested 


creative ability, administra 
and indi 


low 


tive judgment, executive capacity 


vidual initiative as they were in 


librarians might not now be in the 
final 
still 


Recruiting for librarianship is, unfortunate 


themselves. In library school there is 


bracket in which they unhappily 


too much emphasis on busy work 


ly, done at the wrong time and frequently 


in the wrong place. Until there is a reason 


ably sensible approach developed, there will 


still be problems 
The 


administration itself 


second group has been the college 


College salaries are too 


low; working conditions are too poor; and 


in general, treatment is too shabby to get 


and keep first-class librarians even if they 
were easily available which, of course, they 
are not 

the small liberal arts college 
libraries throughout the United States are 
staffed three 


trained 


Ar present 


with two or protessionally 


librarians. College administrators 


have only just begun to realize the impor 


tant part which the library can and should 
play in higher education, and they have 
library 


Ihe 


notion that the position of librarian is best 


also jlust begun to discover that the 
cannot be administered by just any one 


iilled by a person who is keen on old books 


who just loves to read, or who is a poor 


teacher of English literature or a retired 


protessor of education, is slowly changing 
The modern small liberal arts college library 
tremendous activity. It 


presents a scene of 


is a business which purchases 


The 


a business agent 


employs 


serves, educates, and influences modem 


librarian is with a 
sell for 
Books 
kinds of 
available to the 
and if the 
librarian 


college 


commodity to which there is an 


excellent market periodicals, news 


papers, and all audio-visual ma 


terials must be students and 


faculty upon demand demand 


is not sufficient, the must be pre 


pared to create the demand. To carry on 


such an operation in our complex academic 
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wciety requires an ethcient organization, 
capable personnel, and administrative judg 
ment. Such problems as finance, hours, « 
lection of employees (mostly student help) 
work to be done, and clientele to be served 
often present serious stumbling blocks 
Plagued by a multitude of duties and ham 
pered by inefficient conventions and tech 
niques, the librarian must realize that he 
cannot be bothered too much with routines 
but must take an objective viewpoint and 
coordinate all the activities into a unified 
whole. He must consider every operation to 
be performed who is to, do it, when it is 
to be done, and the best way of doing it 

The average small liberal arts college 
library is in operation about thirty-six weeks 
a vear. about sixty hours a week, maintains 
a staff of three full-time professional librar 
ians, employs about twenty student assist 
ants, serves a student body of approximately 
five hundred, and must answer to the col 
lege administration, student body, faculty, 
library associations, accrediting associations 
and state and government investigators 
Furthermore, all this must be accomplished 
on an appropriation which allows for any 
thing but extravagance 

This, then, is the dilemma which faces 
the small liberal arts collewe library. There 
are certain technical operations within the 
library which must be performed completely 
accurately. Book selection, order routines 
cataloging and classification, card hiling 
circulation, and general library statistics 
must be properly done. The work cannot 
be shabby, the routines cannot be shoddy 
he “iministrative judgments must be 
sound and the policy of the library sure 

But how? Prospective employees sent out 
by our professional schools who have had no 
experience and not very good training gen 
erally prove not only dithcult but sometimes 
literally impossible. Salaries in all positions 
are too low to attract and to keep the best 
possible persons on the staff, As a matter of 
fact, most salaries are so low that one hesi 
tates to ask that one’s staff members do the 
best possible job that they can do \ cat 
aloger who handles five thousand books a 
year is doing a fulltime job without as 
sisting in the administrative program which 
the librarian is directing. A public service 
assistant who takes charge of all public serv 


ices cannot do much more. It leaves the 
whole program in the hands of the librarian 
who must, I fear, be all things to all people 
We have, actually, only one answer and that 
is in the recruiting of first-class student as 
sistants. These students properly trained, 
given two or three properly planned under 
graduate pre-professional courses, can ease 
the burden, supply enthusiasm, and in many 
instances become sufficiently interested in 
libs irianship as a career to stay in the pro 
fe wmion 

The main burden must fall on the librar 
ian. Through experience, I have found that 
there must be regular meetings held. I tried 
insolar as possible when I was librarian at 
Bethany College to talk with the cataloger 
(who was most of the time the only other 
professional in the library) about library 
problems, trials, and tribulations I here 
were, in addition, always three students who 
carried the title of “library assistant” and 
who met with the assistant librarian and me 
to talk over the program, to ask questions 
and to give suggestions am! advice. From 
time to time, the entire staff was called to 
gether and the whole program and its vari 
ous parts was discussed with the whole staff 
Out of this came many valuable and im 
portant suggestions which contributed to 
the total program 

At present I find myself in the peculiar 
and laugh-provoking position of calling a 
staff meeting at which I am present, sitting 
at the desk and asking questions, and then 
running across the room to sit in another 
chair and answer my own questions. I find 
myself giving me advice—and, conversely, 
me criticizing myself 

Once upon a time when the world was 
very young and no one in this broad land 
of ours was sale from buffalo, a college 
librarian’s lot was a happy om lales of 
my predecessors at Bethany College used to 
warm the cockles of me poor old heart. One 
in particular always fascinated me. I shall 
refer to her as Mrs. W. because in the first 
place I cannot remember her name but | 
have dredged up from somewhere the feel 
ing that her name did begin with a W. Any 
how, Mrs. W. dozed quietly day in and day 
out in her rocking chair beside a pot-bellied 
stove—waking only to complain when some 


woe-begone student with nothing else to do 
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There 
students to 


let in a blast of cold, mountain arr. 


were no records to keep, no 


serve, the library opened late and closed 
early, and all serene along the banks 
of the Old Buffalo. I that 
of this kind could be told world without end 


little 


was 


suspect stories 


about college library across this 


land of 
Then something happened. Libraries have 


every 


our©rs 


come alive, and the whole idea of libraries 


and librarianship has undergone a tremen 


dous change The library, once the store 


turned into the laboratory of 
college he 


comes ex-officio a member of the 


hous« has 


the whol librarian now be 


faculty of 
must of necessity 


each department and he 


teach, instruct, and lead in the arts and sci 
ences. Every phase of library activity has in 
hundrediold find 


Librarians neither 


creased a And herein we 


our dilemma who are 


trained nor prepared to carry on these ac 


tivities are suddenly finding themselves -in 


the midst of this boiling cauldron, having to 
spread themselves thin to meet demands for 
efforts, and abilities. Much trou 


their time 


ble comes from the fact that we do not have 
to do all the things which are 
I here 


By trying to do all the 


enough time 


demanded of us are not enough staff 


hours things which 


are asked of us, we find, unfortunately, that 


rauch of our effort is in vain because we are 
carry on too many 


trying to de too much 


activities, and operate in areas for which 


we are not properly prepared 


Most 


assuredly something needs to be 


After 


(most of it 


thirty vears im active library 


work spent in a small liberal 


arts college atmosphere) and in three library 


schools, I do not know the answer. Do you? 


By KEYES D. METCALE 


Staff Participation in Library Management 


in a Large Research Library 


THINGS THAT SHALL. HAVE TO SAY 
will not be very profound 


they may all 


and the clichés 
They 


quoted from other authors, For 


routine 
fear 


seem obvious and 


will be plentiful, I will not, at 
least bn 
have carefully avoided 


better or worse I 


trving to bone the literature of the 
Instead 


up on 


I shall speak only from 


subject 


first-hand accumulated during 
more than fifty years of experience in library 
work 

saying that I believe un 
staff 

tron in library management in large 


that 


Let me start by 


hesitatingly and heartily in participa 
research 
librarics—in all libraries, for 
Stall 


can be 


matter 
participation, like other good things, 


misused; my belief in it does not 


that I 


excuse tor 


mean approve when it is made an 


laziness of the chief librarian, or 


when he tries, by means of it, to escape the 


Dr. Metcalf, retired director of the Har 
vard Univeruty Library, ts at present profes 
School of Labrary Sermee, Rut 


gers Unwersty 


sor. C,raduate 
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responsibility that he ought to accept as his 
In order to explain why I believe in staff 
four 


participation I am to consider 


the effect of staff participa 


going 
major topics: (1) 
members, (2) its effect on the 
(3) its effect on the 


tion on staff 
chief 


and 


librarian library 
(4) its effect on the library profession 
effect of staff 


parti ularly 


The first of topics the 
participation on staff members 


ippeals to me because | have always been 


interested in training young people tor li 


I have 


the ability to teach 


slways wished that I had 
that I 


young 


brary work 


and could have 


done more to train the men and 


women who are to become leaders in the 


next 
latter 


generation. It is ple asant now, in my 


days, to have an opportunity at Rut 


gers to try my hand at it 


My interest in the subject woes back to the 


time, filty-one vears ago last summer, when 


I made up my mind to become a librarian 


I was then spending a summer vacation from 
high school working as a hired man on an 
Ohio tarm. | knew that I had a lot to learn 
libraries, and 


about wondered how to go 
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about learning. The next month—Septem 


ber 190% I 
library 


fortunate enough to get 
and I have 


I was very fortunate 


was 
a job in a stayed with 
library work ever since 
indeed in 1905 because that first job of mine 
Avariah Smith Root still 


greatest of American col 


was under who, I 


believe, was the 
as distinet from university—librarians 
Root had a deep 
brary training. Not long after I began work 
chairman of the Amer 


that was 


lege 


Avariah interest in li 


for him, he became 
Association committee 


of the 


ican Labrary 
Board of Education 
for Librarianship, and he later served as 
Library School at the New 
I do not know whether 
thought, at the 


Oberlin College 


the forerunner 


directon ot the 
York Publu 


or not he 


ibrary 
had 
time I started 
Library, to the subject of staff participation 
I do know that 


given an 
work in the 


in library management, but 


within four months, he permitted and, io 


deed 
participate in the 


library. He 


tainly not trying to dodge responsibility but 


highschool junior 


encouraged a 
administration of the 
and he was cer 


was not lary 


under close supervision, 


he arranged tor me 
to gather a group ol bows of my 


and task of 


with shoestrings, great quantities of 


ol course 


own age to direct them in the 


sewing 


periodic als and newspapers into manila rope 


bundles 

Chis was during the Christmas holidays of 
1905. | was that | wanted to 
make a career of library work, but | suppose 


had at least occasional doubts 


sure already 


I might have 
about the wisdom of my choice if ut had not 
been for this early opportunity to take the 
lead in accomplishing something ina library 
mtcresting and worth 


that seemed to be 


while. At the 


desire to become a 


time, | should add, | had no 
sdministratot 
This is not an autobiography, and I shall 
not tell in detail of the opportunities that 


administration during the years 


library 


to participate in li 
that 


Root wave me 
brary 
iotlowed at Oberlin. It may be worth pont 


ing out, however, that my first exposure to 


architecture came 


the problems of library 


while | was sull in high school in 
Avariah Root was then at work on plans tor 
the building that, when it opened in 1908 
library building m tv 
that I 


ested in building planning, and I never lost 


was the best collewe 


country. He saw to it became inter 
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that interest, though it was not until twenty 
years later that I had another opportunity 
to work on a plan 

When the Oberlin library 
new building, I had a good deal to do with 


moved into its 


planning the move and carrying it out. The 
excitement I experienced at that time in 
library 
that 
library 


wheels go around in a 
suppose, for the fact 
hard life of the 
down one of the 


making the 
is responsible, I 
I headed toward the 
administrator instead of 
paths that permit a librarian to spend his 
books that 


time in closer contact with the 
attracted him to the profession. The 
istrator, unfortunately, finds himself dealing 
less with books themselves than with admin 
machinery for handling books 

Oberlin may be 
Root 


leave, he 


istrative 
One more word 
added. In 1912, when 
preparing to take a 
on his staff who was ready to 


about 
Protessor was 
sabbatical 
found no one 
administering the 


Though 


training at 


accept re sponsibility lor 


library during his absence was 


then only in the midst of my 
sik years 


had 


enough 


library school, he decided that my 


of experience under him as a page 


given me administrative experienc 


the library for cight months, and 
task 


These are only personal reminiscences of 


to manage 


I took over the 


to filty vears ago. but I think they 
Indeed, if ut 
experiences and the good | think they did 


forty-five 
are relevant were not for these 
me, I should not have been ready to accept 
this assignment and hope that I should have 
something to contribute 

based on 
that staff 


involves taking 


It is my 
rather 
particularly if it 


opinion experi mee 


than theory participation 


sponsi 


in a library 


bility, ought to begin very early 


career, It is the best training for administra 


tion that has yet been developed. Library 


schools have been trying to teach adminis 


tration for many years, but I fear they have 


been unsuccessful on the whole because the 


instruction has been too theoretical in na 
graduate 


Harvard 


Administration 


that some of the 
helds 


School of Business 


ture I believe 


schools in other such as the 


Graduate 


are learning how to teach administration 


and, thanks in part to their example, our 


library schools are now moving in the right 


direction 
It seems preterable to give administrative 
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training to students who have had some 


administrative 
The ad 


administration 


practical library experience 
experience in libraries, if possible 
vanced seminar in library 
that I had the good fortune to conduct at 
Rutgers last spring could not possibly have 
worked out as well as it did unless the par 
ticipants had all with a back 


ground of experience in library administra 


come to itt 


thon 
My opinions on this subject can be sup 


ported by examination of the early careers 


of successful chief librarians in research 


libraries. I shall not attempt here to recite 
a series of short biographies, but | suggest 
that you check on the background of a few 
I think you will find that nearly 
librarians who had a chance 


they 


such men 
all of them are 
to participate in administration while 
were junior members of a library staff. More 
library 
administrators librar 
I think vou will find that most of them 


be fore 


over, if you investigate successful 


who are not trained 
had good administrative experience 
they came to their present positions 
you will find that a re 


Further, I believe 


markably percentage of the country’s 
their 


trative experience in a re latively small num 


large 


leading librarians obtained adminis 
libraries 


skill 


ber of libraries, and that these are 


with a librarian who, in addition to 


of his own in administration, had an 
est in building up a staff on which there 
The way to do this 
staff an 


part in administration 


were able administrators 
members of the 


to take 


is to wive oppor 
tunity 

A census of successful library administra 
worked 
and Harry 
York Publi 


worked 


enumerate who 


Hatheld 


Lvdenberg at the 


tors would many 
Anderson 


New 


who 


with Edwin 
Miller 
I ibe wy and many 
William Warner 

of Michigan 
number who came during the same period 
staff of the 
though this staff was much larger than the 
staff at Michigan or the New York Publix 
Library. This certainly does not that 
Herbert librarian 
But 


lee ve d im 


more with 


tishop at the University 
It would reveal a much smaller 
Congress 


from the Library of 


mean 


Putnam was not a great 


Anderson, Lydenberg, and Bishop be 


and were successful in encouraging 


did 


not accomplish nearly as much in this field 


staff participation in library man 
agement 
convictions 


it. Putnam, whatever his 
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For further evidence based on my own 
experience, I should like to turn back, Uhis 
time, to the year 1914. I had then completed 
library school, served for eight months as 
the responsible administrator of the Oberlin 
College Library, and had the benefit of par- 
ticipation in administration for several years. 
I was in charge of the book stack in 
the New York Public Library, with a large 
staff made up of highschool boys who were 


there because a job was available, not be 
cause they had any idea of becoming librar 
ians. The New York Public Library did not 
shelf list in and it was 
that ome created, As you 
shelf list for a li 
brary of that size promised to be a consid 
erable task. It Mr. 
Anderson and Mr. Lydenberg because I ‘vas 


have a those days 


decided 
imagine, 


rust be 
can making a 


was assigned to me by 


then directly in charge of a large percentage 
ot the 
They 
had to be 
work of keeping the stack going, and that 


library's collections 

realized that a good deal of time 
devoted to the relatively routine 
I ought to have someone under me in direct 
new shelf-list job. One day 


talking with Mr 
about selection of a person for this assign 


charge of the 
Lydenberg 


when I was 
smiled and said he did not care 
if he 


basement 


ment, he 
what the person did or she wanted to 
back in a 


door tor a 


go down to the lean 


chair, and use the furnace foot 
that 
produced results, | was a very serious young 
hard to 


library ad 


rest would be all right as long as it 


man at the time, and found it 


understand an attitude toward 
ministration that seemed entirely new to me 
But it made a lasting impression, and I came 
that 
not necessarily a simple matter of hard work 
administrator other 


By talking over 


to realize successful administration is 


by the himself things 


may be involved an admin 
istrative problem with me, Harry Lydenberg 
had taught me something and had greatly 


stimulated my interest in library adminis 


tration. As one result, a considerably larger 
proportion of my time was spent, thereafter, 
in talking over administrative problems with 
age 
were 


members of the staff of my 
In this 


all encouraged by 


other 
and rank 


own 
you may be 
those to 


sure we 
whom we re- 
ported 

At about this same time I was appointed 
to a committee to deal with policy problems 
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in the field of the library's cataloging. This 
group was not usked to make final decisions 
it was expected to study the subject and 
Anderson and Mr Lydenberg 
I he assignment was interesting and instruc 


that 


report to Mi 


tive. | am convinced committees of 
this 


means of 


kind are one of the most desirable 
staff 
sdministration. The 
both to the chief 


staff at all levels 


ensuring in 


library results are bene 


ficial 


members of the 


librarian and to 


lo summarize what has been said of the 
effect on staff 


management it 


members of participation im 
highly 


best method yet discovered 


library desirable 


because it is the 


for interesting capable young librarians in 


administration and training them tor it 


it seems to me that such participation has 


an equally desirable effect on the chief li 


One of the ereat dangers of admin 


work in a library 


brarians 
istrative is its tendency to 


the librarian from those who are 


Re sponsibility 


and he 


separate 
working with him belongs 
to the 
it Thus 
shared with members of the staff, and cannot 


chiet 


measure, but he is lost 


man at the top must accept 


responsibility cannot really be 


fail to isolate the librarian im some 


unless close contact 


and ready communication with the staff can 


be maintained 


1 recall a conversation of twenty years 


ago with one of our best-known librarians 


He said 


» little too large tor one 


‘I'm too busy because my library is 
man to administer, 
but not large enough to be a twoman job 
I can't afford to hire 


there isn't enough work for two ad 


first-class assistant be 
‘aun 
minimtrator 
his 
stall; he 
satisfactorily, and I happen to know that it 


himself from his 


was not 


man isolated 


administering his library 
was a great relief to all concerned when he 


retired. His successor, one of our best univer 
sity librarians, has found that administering 
that 


and ahall 


library is not just a one-man or man 


job; it is a fourman job, and 


now at least four first-rate adminis 
stall. One 


library's reputation has improved 


trators on the result of this is 
that the 
almost unbelievably during the past twenty 
years 

Staff members may play a major role im in 
communication—an especially im 
their 


staff 


tralibrary 
portant aspect of administration. By 
committees, 


participation in ad hoc 
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discussion groups, and special luncheons, 


and by their work on staff information bul 
and in library association business 
they give 


the wccomplishment of his task 


letins 
librarian im 

and the 
library im 


material aid to the 


benefits are felt throughout the 


various direct and indirect ways, including 


some of which the librarian may be totally 


unaware 

Stall participation in the management of 
a large library benefits the head librarian by 
keeping him in touch with his staff, and by 


make 


has al 


his decisions and policies 


helping to 
effective: it tutorial result. It is 
a means of developing lieutenants who can 
administer departments or divisions of the 
Just one example may illustrate this 
Edward 
New 
and in 
was then 


library 
Freehater train 
York Public 
other 


taken 


process was given 
Library refer 
of the li- 

office of 


given 


img, at the 
desk 


brary; he 


ence sections 
into the 
msistant and 


the director as general 


five vears of assisting management. This was 
that. followed by 


signments and further participation in the 


the foundation other as 


administrative process prepared this able 
man to direct the entire system. 

Io continue the account of my own expe- 
New York Public un 
Except for two years 
Oberlin, I had 
had an independent library position, yet I 
I had had admin 
exper nee as age, 
for whom I worked had been 
staff 
I then became 


director 


rience, I remained at 


til I was forty-eight 


as acting librarian at never 


suppose as much library 


istrative anyone of my 


because those 


men who realized the importance of 


participation in management 
librarian of Harvard College and 
of the Harvard 


University Library, a posi 


which | should have been com 
pletely unprepared if it had not been for 
these years of participation in management 


chief 


contact 


I have spoken of the librarian’s 


maintain close and ready 


with the 


need to 


communication staff; one major 
reason for regarding this as highly important 
is that he will learn from his staff if he will 
listen. Several minds ought to be better than 
ove; the stimulation that comes from explo 
ration of new ideas and possibilities ts pleas 
urable as well as useful. There is a tendency 
for the chief administrator to get into a rut 
This is one of the greatest dangers he runs 


likely to shake 
including both 


and nothing is more him 


out of it than new ideas 
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those that will come to him from members 
of his staff and those that he will develop 
for himself as a result of intellectual contact 
Heavy responsibiljties tend to 


stimulation 


with others 


conservative, and 


make a 
should 
A related 


Many capable young men and women who 


man 


always be welcomed 


point may be suggested here 


enter library work and have a leaning to 


ward administration are inclined to xccept 
a head librarianship in a small institution 
staff 


of a calibre to provide intellectual stimula 


where there may be no assistants on the 


tion, The may be particularly 
likely to 


otherwise 


te mptation 


strong because such a position is 


olfer a higher salary than could 


be obtained immediately after completion ot 
library school. But the unfortunate result, in 
some cases, is that the young librarian rap 


I was fortunate 


gets into a rut and never gets out of it 
first World War 
prevented me from settling down in a small 
had 


the stimulation that came from working with 


because the 


college library where I should not have 


number of young librarians 
Work in 


would have 


a consider able 


olf my own age a small library of 


mv own micant 


lo return to the 


missing a great 


needs of the chief admin 
istrator—at is of the greatest value to him to 
have others working closely with him on li 
brary problems particularly when these ar 
No matter how much 


not merely “yes” men 


natural administrative ability a chief librar 
good his 
if he 
staff 


ian may have, and no matter how 


udgment, he will be at a disadvantage 


cannot consult with members of his 
methods 
I mean full 


that 


who can propose alternative 
plans. By consultation, of course 
not the has been 


discussion practice 


described as calling for a vote by saying, 
“All opposed say ‘I resign snot 

I have 
librarians who worked for me and with me, 
that this contributed 
I had as 
I had good library school 
Avariah Root, Edwin Hatfield 
Harry Miller 


taught me more than the school did because 


freely made use of suggestions by 


and I am well aware 


immeasurably to whatever success 
an administrator 
traming, but 


Anderson, and Lydenberg 
they encouraged me to take part in the ad 
I hope that 
I contributed something to them in return 
I know, at 


than I 


ministration of their libraries 


least, that I am indebted more 


can say, for ideas, stimulation, and 
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New York Public 
Charles McCombs, 
Mary hit 
Henderson, 


help, to associates at the 
Libraryv—to Frank Wait 
Paul North Rice, Rollin Sawyer 
zinger, Minnie Sears, Robert 
and others of my generation; and to 
Quincy Mumford, Edward Freehafer, Wyllis 
Wright, Charles Gosnell, Robert Downs 
Andrew Osborn, to mention 
from the next generation 

I should like to add that the 
alter I Harvard 
was similarly indebted to Andrew 
Fred Kilgour, Reuben Phil 
Fd Williams, Elmer Grieder, Hugh 
gomery, Sue Haskins Bryant 
Jackson, Bill Cottrell Weber 
others, There are names 
could be added to the list, both at che 
York Public Harvard 
I hope I shall be forgiven by those who have 


own 


and 
only a tew 
process con 


tinued went to where I 
Osborn, 
McNill, 
Mont 
Bill 
and 
that 
New 


ind 


Peiss 


Doug 
Dave 
many more 


Library and at 
been omitted here 

The good effects of staff participation in 
management on those who participate and 
on the chief librarians who encourage them 
but 
benefit of 
would 


to do so have been considered libraries 


may not be run entirely for the 


work in and 


practice if it had 


those who them om 


hesitate to recommend the 
harmful effects on the library itself. Can we 
attributed 


to paraphrase a pronouncement 


to the Secretary of Defense, assert that what 
the is good for his 
library? I think it is, provided, as I 
that the 
does not try to escape responsibility in the 

must staff if it 
bad takes it: he 
must not blame them when things go wrong 
But 


that anything that 


is good for librarian 


have 
chief librarian 


indicated already 


process. He not blame his 


gives him advice and he 
and take the credit when they go well 
it seems evident to me 


chiet 


brarian should benefit his library also 


makes the administrator a better li 

As an example from my own experience, 
I can cite the Lamont undergraduate library 
at Harvard, which is generally rewarded, | 
believe, as a successful innovation and a well 
planned building. I am perfectly ready to 
claim some credit for the original idea: but 
in developing the plans | had the help and 
Phil McNiff and Andrew Osborn 
and Fd Williams and Frank Jones, to name 


Lamont 


advice of 
only a few of the chief assistants, and 
had not had this help and advice 
might well have remained a good idea that 
never achieved satisfactory material form. 
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Clarence Francis of General Foods is 
“Younger executives come 
to me they think are 
Out of my experience I could tell them why 
Instead of talk 
ing them out of their ideas, I have sugge sted 
that they be tried out in test areas in order 


The joke of it is that half 
which | might 


quoted as saying 
4 


with what new ideas 


their ideas will not succeed 


to minimize losses 


the time these youthful ideas 


have bud, turn out either 


to be successful or to Jead to other ideas that 
Libraries, like 


nippe cl the 


are successtul great corpo 
rations, ought to welcome youthful ideas 
If thm enough to show that institutions 
as well as individuals benefit from staff par 
management, one more point 


What 


seem 


th ipation in 


remains to be considered about the 


profession? The answer may selfl-evi 


dem, if 
few words about how the profession benefits 


vou agree with me thus far, but a 


may be desirable 


have 


garding the 


slready confessed my doubts re 


effectiveness of the adminis 
trative training that our library schools have 
that, at 


supple 


been able to give. I am convinced 


best. their training needs to be 
mented by practical training on the job 
Good 


prote 


viministrators are surely good for the 


staft 
dispensable method of producing them 


and participation is an im 


Another point involves recruiting Perhaps 
the greatest failure of librarianship today is 


the fact that it is failing to attract a suth 


cient number of really capable men and 


women: some of us would be glad to have 
them come into the profession with or with 
were of 


training if they 


I his 


because our 


out library-school 


high enough quality failure is the 


more discouraging academic 


libraries are integral parts of our colleges 
and universities, and—il propinquity méans 


anything, as it does in so many areas of 
life—it would seem that no other profession 
except college teaching would have as good 


an opportunity as we have to recruit under 
Some of us blame our failure on 
think that 


important 


gradu sates 


low salaries, but I cannot this is 


the only factor or even the 
one 
We are 


to be blamed most of all, I think 


for permitting most of our college students 
dur 


to go through their four years—years 


ing which they are deciding what profes 


sion to enter—-without ever encountering a 
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librarian whose duties, opportunities, and 
responsibilities go beyaqnd handing a re 
a desk. (This, by the 
argument I know 


served book over way, 


is the strongest against 
separate undergraduate libraries, which tend 
to make it even more likely than it would 
that 


contact with only routine 


otherwise be students will come into 


library work.) 
If the situation is to be improved, muc h 
of the job will have to be done by those pro 


fessional assistants who come in contact 


with undergraduates most frequently. If 


these assistants have an opportunity to deal 
with library administrative problems through 


consultation and discussion with their supe 


riors, through committee assignments, dis 


cussion groups, or in other ways, many of 


them may develop an interest in library ad 
ministration and an enthusiasm that will be 
communicated to the students with whom 


deal. We 


tively small number of well qualified recruits 


they need to attract only a rela 


to meet the profession's needs. If we could 
succeed only in attracting to librarianship a 
larger percentage of those who work for us 
as student assistants, it would help signifi 
cantly 

final this, 
taken for 


As ome point though too, 


might be granted—it can be 


if libraries operate more suc 
staff 


itself is good for the 


argued that 


cessiully because of participation in 


management, this in 
profession What is good for libraries is good 
for the profession of librarianship 

outset, this has 


As you were warned at th 


been pretty obvious and routine—so much 
so that it might be described simply as com 
mon sense. But common sense ought not to 
be de spised by the administrator, for it is 
successful 


ded 


John Buchan said, 


the most important element im 


administration. I remember that, at the 


ication of this library 
4 sense of humor consists chiefly of a sense 
So does common sense, if 
library 
needs, above all else, a sense of proportion 
that the 


develop such a sense is long practical expe 


ol proportion 


Il am not mistaken administrator 


It is my contention best way to 


rience by s:dministration 
and that the 
that sense of proportion ts continued intel 


partic ipation im 


best insurance against loss of 


lectual giveand-take between the chief ad 
ministrator and members of his staff 
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By CHARLES B. SHAW 


Special Collections in the 


College Library 


kee is A “case history” reporw on Six 
special collections at Swarthmore, as 
samples of activities that illustrate mod 
est ventures in which college librarians 
mav share as bookmen. These collections 
fall 
relevance to 
(1) those which are integral in the fabric 
of the college's history and philosophy; 


into three categories or degrees ol 


our major responsibility 


(2) those tied by some associative 
to college interests, and providing mate 
strict demands of cur 
which 


fortuitously 


rials be yond the 


ricular necessity; and (3) those 


have come to the college 


and by external chance. The two collec 
tions in the first category are an essential 
obligation upon us; two in the second 
group provide a highly desirable exten 
sion and enlargement of resources re 
lated to the intellectual 
structional purpose of the college; about 


the remaining two in the third group | 


aims and in 


have my dubieties 


Historical Library —our 


oldest, and largest special collec 


Ihe Friends 
basic, 
tion —had its inception in the religious 
afhliation of the college's founders. The 
Quakers, with their fundamental and 
concern about have 


continuing peace, 


paradoxically produced or provoked 
during three centuries a stormily contro 
Our 


who at 


voluminous literature 
William Penn, 
Society of Friends 


versial and 


State patron, 


tached himsclf to the 


College Librarians 
1956, Columina Universit 


Ur. Shaw is librarian, Swarthmore 


Colle ge 
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in 1667 when he was twenty-three, was 
committed to the Tower of London for 


his unorthodoxy when he was twenty 
four; and, at the 
the lower, 
quent dissertation on the Christian duty 
Cross No 


This was by no means the first Quaker 


age of twenty-five in 


wrote his learned and elo 


ol self-sacrifice, No Crown 
book. George Fox, founder of the Soci 
ety, had begun his preaching and writ 
Almost 
years ago Joseph Smith (not the Mor 


ing two decades earlier ninety 
mon dignitary) produced a two-volume 
bibliography of writings by and about 
Friends and in the span of about the 
next quarter-century also published a 
Yii-page supplement and a 474-page 
Bibliotheca Anti Quakeriana 

In this country, as the nineteenth cen 
tury started into its second quarter, the 
Society of Friends indulged in an oun 
Quakerly quarrel that resulted in a cle 
nominational split. Elias Hicks, perhaps 
best identified to non-Quakers as a 
cousin of the primitive artist who paint 
ed The Peaceable Kingdom, \ed the 
schism from which came the sect known 
Hicksite The Quaker 


eastern colleges ior and women 


as the Friends 
men 
founded respectively in 1833 and 1885 
by the Orthodox Friends, are Haverford 
is the co 


Hick 


two not 


and Bryn Mawr; Swarthmore 
educational college started by the 
site Friends in 1864. Ihe 
warring but not-quite-amicable branches 
ot the 
Quakerdom has emerged a peaceable 


Society have recently reunited 
democracy 

Phe Philadelphia area has a ric h con 
and about 


material by 
thei 


centration of 


Friends and activities 


79 


( feret November 2¢ 
New Vork 
ther ef 


forts toward peace, toward bettering race 
relations, toward improving prison con 
ditions, and other Quaker concerns. 
Stemming from the one root in England, 
but pursuing the divergent branches de 
veloped in America, two small colleges 
(Haverford and Swarthmore) each under 
the outstandingly competent guidance 
of historianlibrarians have amassed 
special collections including books, pam 
phiets, journals, manuscripts, letters, 
archival records of meetings and associ 
ations, microfilms, clippings, photo 
graphs, gen alogical records, and special 
indexes that together (or only eight 
miles apart) probably equal or perhaps 
excel any other Quaker collection in the 
world. The Friends Historical Library, 
a separate entity at Swarthmore, con 
tains about twenty thousand books and 
pamphiets; manuscript boxes occupying 
more than 150 linear feet of shelving; 
and receives currently about 150 Quaker 
periodicals Haverford’s Quaker collec 
tion is about the same size 

From this treasure-house it is (adopt 
ing, | fear, a highly inappropriate anal 
owy) as difficult to select a top ten items 
deserving citation as it may well be to 
choose from the total bevy of beauties 
the ten finalists in Atlantic City's annual 
Miss America contest. Here is a selection 
of diverse Quaker entries, attractive 
through age, rarity, or utility: (1) with 
occasional cuts in the luxuriously flowing 
language of its seventeenth century tithe 
page, the 1694 first edition of The Jour 
nal or Historical Account of the Late, 
Travels, Sufferings, Christian Expert 
ences and Labour of Love im the W ork 
of the Ministry, of that Ancient, kmi 
nent and Faithful Servant of Jesus 
Christ. George Fox; (2) three holograph 
versions of John Woolman’s 1774 Jour 
nal; (3) photographs of some 650 meet 
ing houses; (4) the 1669 furst edition of 
Penn's No Cross No Crown; (5) Jane 
Addams's personal correspondence deal 
ing with her activities in peace move 
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ments, books from her personal library, 
and the gold medal given her with the 
Nobel peace award in 1931; (6) more 
than four hundred autograph letters of 
Lucretia Mott, antislavery and women’s 
rights leader; (7) over a thousand record 
books (dating back to 1665) of Friends 
Meetings: (8) 210 card index drawers 
of the Hinshaw genealogical analysis of 
Quaker meeting records; (9) more than 
four hundred letters of Elias Hicks; and 
(10) a collection of Whittier first edi 
tions and manuscripts 


SwARTHMORFANA 


For every college an institutional pai 
ticularization which exemplifies the col 
lections in our first category 1s Its assem 
blage of Bowdoin 
jana, Columbiana and on through the 
alphabet No other place in the world 
should be able to supply as comple tely 
and conveniently as its own college li 
brary the materials (both the mayor 
items and the minutiae) published by 
and about an institution and by and 
about its past and present personne! 
Complete files of catalogs, annual re 
ports and other official publications; 
class vearbooks, the college newspaper, 
and the literary magazines; books and 
articles by the faculty and alumm 
these are the staple items in such collec 
tions. The collections are, however, capa 
ble—and probably deserving—of great 
expansion in their inclusions. A sample 
half-dezen additional preservations tn 
the “ana” holdings might include: (1) 
the correspondence ot presidents, dis 
tinguished professors, and perhaps even 
more distinguished alumni; (2) records 
from the ofhees of the registrar and the 
deans —perhaps reduced to microfilm; 
(3) programs of public events at the col 
lege; (4) financial and business accounts 
and records; (5) tape recordings of stu 
dent plays and concepts and (6) files of 
cxamination questions 

For arranging Swarthmoreana’ we 
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have adapted and itemized a few num- 
bers in the Library of Congress classi 
fication. Books by alumni, for example, 
are chronologically arranged by the 
author's year of graduation. For many 
new publications we try first, through 
personal solicitation, to obtain an in 
Intimations of addi 


faculty 


scribed gift copy. 


tions come from various sources 
members who report a book or an artic! 
former student, a note from our 
office, an unheralded gift from 


Those of us who check bib 


by a 
alumni 
the author 
liographies or catalogs have developed 
an uncanny (or canny) knack in spotting 
We set aside in the 
amount for 


Swarthmore names 


annual budget a modest 
purchasing books in this field 

The collection occupies over two hun 
dred linear feet of shelving. A detailed 
account of our holdings would be dull to 
non-Swarthmoreans; but for any college 
librarian there would be a_ pleasure 
equivalent to mine in receiving from his 
Jim Michener the gift of forty volumes 
of his seven books in ten languages; o1 
in finding on his desk a gratefully in 
scribed copy from a former student as 
sistant who has rocketed to the top in 
the field of 
ceiving from a stranger a letter written 
on Atlanta hotel stationery 


ing what he had found in a volume just 


new automation; or in re 


and enclos 


purchased at a second-hand bookstore 

an 1888 letter which a Swarthmore fresh 
man had reporting 
(what in 1956 seem the extremely mild 


bos written home 
and innocuous) pleasures of college life, 
and asking for more money and another 
cake 


AMERICANA 


By acquired association it became ap 
propriate for us to establish and main 
tain the special collection which is our 
second category's first example. During 
the incumbencies of two college presi 
the home 


Rhodes 


has been 
the 


Swarthmore 
othee of 


dents, 
country $ 


ot thos 
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are 


The 


ties 


Trust. Anglo-American 
strong 

Eighteen years ago we began to col 
lect and segregate the accounts ol tray 
els in the United States that were writ 
ten by English visitors here. This is our 
British Americana collection 

Here, too, we have adapted to the un 
small section of 


usual circumstances a 


scheme. Usual classi 


the books are ar 


the classification 
fication is abandoned 
ranged in chronological order by date 
of the visit described; and on contiguous 
found 
such diverse matters as slavery, wild life, 


shelves will be observations on 
theatrical affairs, geology, sports, 
culture, Indians, religious life, military 
activities, and politics Included as sup 
plementary parts of the collection are a 
few bibliographies, novels bas« d on thei 
authors’ travels here, biographies of the 
accounts of travels that 


authors, and 


cannot be precisely dated. 
1,174 
fascinating array of books 


titles are a 
The founda 
Harriots A 
the New 
can never 
are, | 


I hese editions of 
tion volume is Thomas 
Briefe and True Report of 
Found Land of Virginia. We 
first (there 
think, only five perfect copies known to 


aspire to a edition 
exist) but we have three reprint editions 
From this 1585 account the procession of 
travellers’ tales extends to four new titles 
published this fall. We try to keep the 
collection up to date and from the older 
titles we have acquired nearly all that 
we know to be appropriate except those 
that are vare and costly collectors’ items 
books which it seems improbable that 


we can ever afford, Fortunately we have 
a few of even thes 
In tone the books range from the 


highly vituperative to the equally gra 
cious. Here is, for example, Mrs. Frances 
Trollope’s account in The Domestu 
Manners of the Americans of being a 


guest at a dinner party in the late 1820's 


whatever may be the talents of the 


persons who meet together in society, the 


very shape, form, and arrangement of the 
conver 
herd to 


and the 


meeting is sullicient to paralyx 


sation Ihe women invariably 


gether at one part of the room 


men at the other Ihe gentlemen spit 
talk of elections and the price of produce 
The ladies look at 


other's dresses till they know every pin by 


and spit again each 


heart; talk of Parson Somebody's last ser 
mon on the day of judgment, on Dr 
l'otherbody's new pills for dyspepsia, till 
when they all con 


the ‘tea’ is announced 


sole themselves towether for whatever they 


may have suffered in keeping awake, by 
coftee, hot cake 
waltle 
pickled peaches 


turkey 


und cus 
cake 


and 


taking more tea 
tard, hot cake, johnny cake 
cake 


pres rved cucumbers 


and dodwer 


ham hung 
beef, apple sauce, and pickled oysters than 
ever 


ot the 


were prepared in any other country 
After this 


return to the drawing 


known world massive 


meal is over they 


room, and it always appeared to me that 


they remained towether as lone as they 


could bear it, and then they rise en masse 


cloak, bonnet, shawl, and exit.” 


An agreeable contrast is found in 


these sentences written a century or so 
which tell about a British visitor's 
(Walter Wilkinson 


Imeriwa. Bles, 1938) 


later 
stay at Swarthmore 


Pup pe ts Through 


We drew up within the precincts of the 
walked 
found ourselves in a delightful green quad 
Cotswold 


college under a deep arch and 


rangle surrounded by greystone 


cottages Entering one ot the cottages bv 
a heavy oaken door we ce posited our bags 
in our home for the next ten days, a long 
Cotswold bedroom with low sloping roof 


ll complete. We 


looked down into the quadrangle and out 


and dormer windows 


to the rising green campus where the many 
handsome buildings stood among the trees 


It is a college in the country, a very civi 


lived country, with a railway station on 


one corner of the campus, and a smal! 


restaurant furnished with 
howk 


with the 
stocked 


town with its 


colonial antiques, a store—all the 


smmenities, in fact ubiquitous 
light re 
and all 
find 


business be 


drug store richly with 


freshments, journals, tobaccos 


much as would 


This literature 


human needs you 


in New York 


‘Le COLLEIGI 


gan almost unawares over coffee and cake 


in the professor's living room, a large 


handsome room with a rocky hearth fire 
Persian rugs and whit« and 


Some 


place paint 


comfortable chairs seven or eight 


young iadies and one man, in very sum 
mery costumes, carried on a pleasant and 
intelligent discussion, subtly guided by the 
protessor, on the works of Conrad. They 
had all had more 

I had 


the discussion the golden quality of silence 


time in which to read 


Conrad than and I contributed to 


From this we went to dinner in college, 


to introductions, and to coffee at a brief 


after-dinner dance for the students 
Alter 
the trees and bright stars to another pro 


Here 


original 


dinner we made an exodus under 


room students read 
discussed their 
After all these 


realized 


fessor'’s living 


and stories and 


new experi neces 


weck 


we suddenly that we only 


been in the States exactly one and 


had 
thing to another in a state of pertect en 


that we been walted on from one 


joyment. The weather was so fine the 


world was so dry and radiant with sun 


and now the almond trees and daffodils 


were out on the Swarthmore campus, the 


maple trees were covered with ereen 


knobs 
white 


and the Japanese cherries with 
Here 
would be sunning themselves on the grass. 
they 


young people 


buds and there students 


and seemed to me very fortunate 


with their great freedom, 


the friendly co-operation of their profes 
beautitul 


sors, and the spring nurtured 


campus in which to wander.” 


The final paragraph in an introduc 
to a Colum 
The British 
Imerica, 1836-1860 


History, 


tory “Bibliographical Note 
bia dissertation (Max Berger 
Traveler in Colum 
bia Studies in 

Public Law No 
travel books of 

America a century 
general circulation. In fact comparative 


Economics and 
The 


visited 


502, 1943.) says 
Britons who 
ago are no longer in 
ly few libraries contain large collections 
of such Ihe New York Public 
Library has the most complete file. The 
Library of Swarthmore College has a 
special collection of British Americana. 
Library and the 


works 


Columbia University 
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Library of Congress also have good col- 
lections in this field.” In any compari- 
son, to place second after the New York 
Public Library and to rank 
Columbia and the Library of Congress 
small 


ahead of 


gives pleasurable eminence to a 
college library and is a rewarding recog 
nition of this special collection’s at least 
occasional usefulness and value. 


Presses 


The second example in our second 
category is one which both very gener- 
ally and quite specifically enriches the 
library's resources bevond the demands 
of meeting curricular requirements. Its 
existence is based on two premises: (1) 
that in such arts as music, painting, and 
literature a college tries to cultivate and 
improve the taste of its students above 
rock and roll, comic strip pictures, and 
westerns; and (2) that students continu. 


allywell, frequently-handle books 
and scan printed pages. If, in their ex 
perience, we try to substitute Chopin 
Preludes for Elvis Presley, Picasso for 
Petty, or to change reading tastes from 
William MacLeod Rains to Rainer 
Maria Rilke, it seemed logical and desir 
to atiempt in printing—“the art 


to acquaint 


able 
preservative of all the arts” 
oul (and perhaps ourselves) 
with fine typography’s delights and re 


students 


wards 

It was with these convictions that we 
started twenty years ago to assemble a 
special collection of the productions of 
private presses and other examples of 
fine printing. The collection now ex 
tends to some 2,350 titles and contains 
representations of work from $22 Amer 
ican, 104 British and 25 other 
over 450 fine-printing organizations dis 


play their wares for us. A modest income 


pre secs: 


restricts most of our purchases to con 
temporary presses, but we do not scorn 


pretwentieth century printing: I sup- 


pose that our most gratefully welcomed 
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private press gift is the magnificent five- 
volume Doves Press Bible 

Ihe names alone of the presses are a 
dazzling conglomeration of colors, birds, 
beasts and flora; of wit, allusiveness, de 
and Here from 
the hundreds of names are a few: the 
Black Cat and the Lucky Dog; the Hob 
by Horse and the White Elephant; the 
Blue-behinded Ape and the Rampant 
Lions; the Woolly Whale, the Bronze 
Snail and the Hiccupy Herring; the Red 
coat and the Roving Fye; the Green 
Horn, the Gray Moose and the Golden 


scription, mocongruity 


Fagle 

By another local adaptation of the 
classification scheme we disregard sub 
ject matter and shelve together the books 
which come from each press: our few 
Kelmscotts and our many Peter Paupers 
each stand assembled as units in the 
collection 

Most of the volumes in this collection 
are literary works, but the books are 
all- ncom passing, strete hing even to such 
Vaux Wal 
cott's five-portfolio set North American 
Wild Flowers, published by the Smith 
sonian Institution in 1925, with typog 
raphy by Frederic W. Goudy; and Herb 
ert Hoover's 1927 address A Remedy for 


hishes—at 


scientific inclusions as Mary 


Disa ppe aring Game least 
there is some science in this whimsical 
bit of persuasion. 


Many little things give us intriguing 


titles by the score: The True Ballad of 
the Galloping Hearse; Blood on the 
Dining Room Floor; Born in a Beer 


Garden; The Neurotic Nightingale: 
There Is Nothing, Only Cold Gray Mist 

lypographically as well as textually 
they are a delight, with their diversity 
of fonts; their span from classic austerity 
to modern freshness and audacity of 
design: their handsome craftsmanship 


from sheet 


their bindings which range 
copper or aluminum to burlap, from 


such unusual leathers as kangaroo and 
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sealskin to papers such as comic sheets, 
wallpaper or maps 

Eminent typographers and artists 
Will Ransom and Carl Rollins, Richard 
Ellis and 
Many practicing printers from our area 


The Philadelphia 


has travelled 


Joseph Low-—have visited it, 
consult it 
Arts 
city to hold three meetings in 
delightedly 


come to 


Graphic Forum out 
from the 
the brows 


library and to 


among these treasures. In the college's 
extra-curricular arts and crafts program 
these students who are amateur printers 
and are adept at setting their own type 
and running off their own composition 
on the two printing presses provided for 
them, find it an absorbing hunting 
ground for ideas and styles. Belles lettres 
for our small exhibit cases are in almost 
unlimited supply: half a dozen printings 
of Clement Moore's A Visit from Saint 
Nicholas to precede the 


American, 


scam mal Vaca 


tion; a show from English 
and continental presses of Keat's Odes; 
another startlingly diversified group of 
Lamb's A Dissertation upon Roast Pig; 
or again half a dozen quite different but 
all sparkling editions of The Rubaryat 


of Omar Khayyam 


Portions 


John Edwin Wells was best known in 
for his Manual of 
English, 1050-1400, 
with eight Supple 
was 
Swarthmore in 1896, 
and received his M.A. from Columbia 
in 1900 and his Ph.D. from Yale in 1915 
Following a decade of teaching at Hiram 
College Beloit, he 
went to Connecticut College to head its 
English department in 1917, and re 
there until his death in 1943 
able 


the scholarly world 
Writings in Middle 
published in 1916 
ments appearing through 1941. He 


graduated from 


and seven vears at 


maimed 
He had 


to ascertain, maintained any Swarthmore 


not, so far as I was ever 


ties; but his will bequeathed to our li 
brary two special collections which he 


ist 


had assembled and nurtured with loving 
devotion 

They are small but almost complete 
collections of all editions from the first 
to present-day printings of the works of 
James Thomson and 
Pro 


cata 


two English poets 
Wordsworth. With the books came 
Well's own 


gilts 


annotated card 
lows ot the The 
include critical works and biographies 


transcripts and photostats of 


fe 
collections also 
portraits 
letters musical se ttings ol por ms; and for 
Wordsworth, the 
dictionaries, concordances 
books 


major bibliographies, 
guides 
lis 
the 


Fac h colle ction also 


maps 
the l ake 


from 


views, and about 


trict dozen volumes 
poet's own library 
contains about a score of critical articles 


Wells, on the 


collections have brought to us 


written by M1 


I hese 
for example, a visitor from Cornell with 


poet 


questions that could be answered only 
by his examination of the Wordsworth 
books (a visitor who wrote on his return 
home: “I was prepared to see a fine col 
lection, but I was simply astonished at 


shall 


hear.’’) 


its range and depth. I shout its 


will and a 


praises to all who 
correspondence with the English scholar 
and editor, Helen Darbishire, who re 
quested photostats of two unpublished 
Wordsworth letters 
include these letters in a supplementary 
volume of the poet's letters which she 


and per mission to 


is preparing for the Clarendon Press 
My doubts about these two examples 
from our third category of special col 
lections do not stem from any faults or 
They are 


weaknesses in the collections 
gems of their kind. My question is rather 
concerning their in a 
small college library 
wealth of 


appropriaten ss 
Fach provides an 
almost unique resources far 
tbevond the needs of undergraduate stu 
dents. They are valuable 
concentrations for the specialized schol 
ar, but it that 
will the scholar know of their existence 


inestimably 


may be only by chance 


(Continued on page 517) 
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By JOHN W. MITCHELL 


A Complete Materials Service 


MONG THE MANY audio-visual units 
A in the United States probably no 
two are identical because each must meet 
the special requirements of the parent 
institution. Thus, the functions of the 
\udio-Visual Center, Air University Li 
determined by the educa 
Air The 


library has as its mission the support of 


brars are 
tional program ol niversity 
\ir University with all types of instruc 
tional materials. Of Audio 
Visual Center provides non-print mate 


these, the 


charts, 
and 


rials such as films, maps and 


graphic aids, photographic slides 


prints, and audio aids 

Much has been said and written con- 
cerning the placement of audio-visual 
services within the organizational struc 
institution. A 


ture of an educational 


logical conclusion seems to indicate 
place ment for the greatest possible eflec 

library 
This of 


high 


tiveness. For Air University the 


is the most logical location 


ganization has established stand 
ards for rendering specialized service 
The library 


only 


administration of the not 


realizes the values of having all 
mstructional mat rials and seTvices com 
bined, but is prepared to render full 
audio-visual as well as 
Fully recog 


principle of having each 


support to the 
the ‘traditional elements 
nized is the 
special type of service directed by com- 
petent professionals with adequate train 
the 
audio-visual services were placed in the 
way for a 
located in the 


ing and experience. At the time 


library, plans were unde 


building to be center of 


a new campus. Adequate space was ce 


signed in the new building to meet the 
audio-visual Also es 


needs of SeTVICes 


Dr. Mitchell is chief, Audio-Visual 


Center, Air University Library. 
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tablished in the library is a pattern for 
financing and procuren nt so essential 
for the operation of audio-visual serv 
ices. It has its own supply unit capable 
of procuring special non-military as well 
as the usual military supplies and equip 
ment. For Au the library as 
an organization dedicated to giving only 


University 
and materials 
vides a natural environment for the 
Andio- Visual Center 

The Audio-Visual Center 
by two professional audio-visual educa 


the best in service pro 


is directed 


tors who supervise the operation of the 


organization, advise instructors and 


maintain liaison 
schools, civilian in 


industry, and 


school administrators, 


with other military 
stitutions, 
conduct a program of evaluation, experi 


This organiza- 


business and 
mentation, and research 
tion serves Air University as its primary 
agency for the evaluation, selection, pro 
curement, production, storage, mainte 
nance, distribution, and utilization of a 
wide variety of audio-visual materials 
One of the 
associated with an 
zation is a film library 
Branch Film Exchange 
of that category in the United States. 
at the Air Acad 
The Exchange 
Force 


of the na 


services most commonly 
audio-visual 
The Center's 


is one of three 


organi 


The others are Force 
emy and the Pentagon 

is a unit within the An 
of film distribution. Because 
ture of the Air University 
the Exchange not only 
matically all Air Force 
ploits short-term loans from other mili 


system 


curriculum, 
receives auto 
films but ex 
tary libraries, civilian rental sources, and 


industrial collections. Occasionally ut 
locates and procures kinescopes of out 
standing television programs which are 
In addi 


tion to a two thousand-print library of 


used for classroom instruction 
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films, the Exchange maintains a collec 


tion of slide sets, filmstrips, and still 
pictures. Although the Branch does pro 
vide equipment and projection service, 
activity is in its 


ms greatest screcning 


preview rooms. Instructors and students 
frequently view films as reference mate 
rials in preparation of lectures or spe 


studies. Maintenance of materials 


cial 
and equipment is comparable to other 


film libraries. More specialized is its 
professional service in locating and pro 
curing special films, kinescopes, and still 
pictures from a wide variety of sources 
Many of the desired items are not wide 
and diligent 


often needed to meet unusual require 


ly distributed, search is 
ments 

Unique as a part of an audio-visual 
Cartographic Branch, 
which combines professional assistance 


service is the 


and an extensive collection of some six 
different titles of maps and 
charts totaling approximately 250,000 
sheets. The cartographers work with 
both instructors and students in all types 


thousand 


of problems involving the use of maps 
and charts. At chart 
must be modified to illustrate particular 


times, a map or 
physical, political, economic, or other 
facts. In such cases the cartographers 


modify existing material or draw up 
specifications for a new issue. The Air 
Force Physical-Political Global Chart is 
an example of such a project 

In addition to the Aeronautical Chart 
Center, the Branch 
draws upon the services of Army Map 
Service, Hydrographic Ofhee, Coast and 
Geodetic Geological Survey, Na 


tional Geographic Society, and a num 


and Information 


Survey, 
ber of commercial agencies. Because of 
the need for the most up-to-date infor 
checked 
item is the 
ana 
systematically 


collection is con 
stantly to insure that 
issue. All 
lyzed and filed 
for instant recovery when needed 


The Center has two Graphics Branches 


mation, the 
cat h 
charts are 


recent 


indexed, 


with one at Maxwell Air Force Base and 
the other at Gunter Air Force Base. Each 
produces a wide variety of instructional 
and briefing materials such as charts, 
graphs, maps, murals, models, heraldic 
emblems, certificates, sketches, book and 
manual illustrations, and masters for 
transparencies of various sizes. Most of 
the production of these Branches is con 
cerned with custom designed and exe 
cuted training aids. The instructor pre 
sents his requirement for analysis and 
artists who specialize 
Once the 


production 


visualization by 
in this aspect of the work 
sketches are approved, a 
crew completes the graphic representa 
tion 

Some materials require further proc 
essing after the completion of art work 
Slide masters may be sent to the Photo 
graphic Laboratory for conversion to 
transparencies in color or in black and 
white and in any of the standard sizes 
of two by two inches, three and a quar 
four inches, or cight by ten 
Many overhead 


are prepared on tracing paper for repro 


ter by 
inches transparencies 
duction by the diazo process 

Although most charts are prepared on 
board thirty by forty inches or smaller, 
for auditorium use they may be twenty 
to thirty feet long and up to ten feet 
high. Recently a nine by forty foot mu 
ral depicting air evacuation was pro 
duced. Graphics personne! work with all 
types of media, depending only on which 
medium will be most eflective 

Ihe products of the two Graphics 
Branches differ somewhat because of the 
nature of the colleges and schools served 
The Gunter Branch is primarily con 
cerned with materials illustrating phases 
of aviation medicine for use in the 
School of Aviation Medicine. The Max 
well Branch produces aids for the better 
illustration of administration, command, 
and air power problems since it serves 
Headquarters Air University, Au War 
College, Air Command and Staff Col. 
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lege, and Air Force Reserve Officers 
Training Corps 

The Photographic Laboratory of the 
Audio-Visual Center provides three 
types of photographic reproduction: mi 
crofilm, photostat, and transparencies 
The Microfilm Section is fully equipped 
to produce 35mm. and 16mm film in 
both negative and positive. It has plane 
tary and rotary cameras, printers, con 
tinuous processors, and editing equip 
ment. The principal purpose in micro 
filming is the reduction of the Air Uni 
versity Library's extensive document col 
lection to film. Approximate ly six thou 
sand feet of microfilm are shot each 
month. The negative file remains in the 
laboratory for ready reproduction. Posi 
tive prints are filed in the reading room 
for use by instructors and students 

li.e Photostat Section produces direct 
positive copy up to the size of seventeen 
by twenty-two inches from original copy 
or microfilm. Present production aver 
ages four thousand full sheets each 
month. This laboratory provides propor 
tional enlargement or reduction of copy 
for the Graphic Branches Ihe direct 
positive photostat also serves as a Satis 
factory master for the reproduction of 
copies by the diazo process. 

The third and newest section of the 
laboratory produces transparencies and 
prints for instructional purposes I hese 
are made in black and white or color, 
in sizes varying from two by two inches 
to eight by ten inches. Although most 
of the original material is art layout 
produced by the Graphics Branches, 


Opposil 


for good and bad, black and white, near and far, for and against 
sale, it's for free—this place with something for every student hurried or not, this 
intellectual free-for-all called the Library, which finds the books of all times, races, 
colors, and creeds, stacked peacefully together under one rool 
Powell in Know Your Library (UCLA, 1957) 
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some slides may be location shots or the 
reproduction of prints of slides as 
needed by the instructor. Photographic 
prints are also produced to illustrate 
training manuals and reports 

The Reproduction Section is a very 
small unit with a relatively important 
function. It produces by mimeograph or 
multilith a wide variety of visual ma- 
terials. A major product is catalog cards, 
of which fifteen thousand are printed 
each month. Another activity of the 
Section is the offset printing of special 
bibliographies prepared by reference 
personnel of the library for up-to-the 
minute information on current docu 
ments, periodic al articles, and books per 
tinent to the special interest areas of 
students and instructors 

The services of the Audio-Visual Cen 
ter are constantly evaluated in terms of 
the curriculum requirements of Au Uni- 
versity. During the past two years con 
siderable time and effort have been de 
voted to the analysis of organization, 
housing, personnel, materials, equip 
ment, and procedures in order to deter- 
mine ways and means of improving the 
services, These efforts have led to more 
eflective coordination, better working 
conditions, more efhcient production, 
higher morale of staff members, and bet 
ter quality instructional aids. The Cen 
ter exists solely for the purpose of assist 
ing the instructors to do a more effec 
tive job of communicating with their 
students. Future tmodifications of the 
Center will be determined by the re 
quirements of the instruc tional program 
ol Air University. 


“Do you want fadts? Want to prove somethings Trying to find yourself, or the 
escape from yoursell? We've got books for all purposes, for yes and no, 


It's not tor 


Lawrence Clark 
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FOLLOWS A SELECTED List of 
periodicals launched in 1957 made 
from the acquisitions of the Library of 
Congress There are 
which will be of reference value to li- 
brarians interest and 
help to students, teachers, and other pro- 


included some titles 
some will be of 
and some will be en- 


fessional people 
joved by the general reader. 


INDEXES AND ABSTRACTS. A monthly in- 
dex of articles published in British tech 
nical periodicals was begun in February 

title, The Index of Technical 
It is arranged by author and 
Fach citation gives the title of 
authors when 


under the 
Irticles 
subject 
the article, the 
known, abbreviated title of journal, vol 
within the vol 
date of publication, inclusive pag 


author or 


ume number, number 
une 
ination, and illustration statement. Ap 
proximately four hundred journals are 
indexed in the first issue. The 
Literature Service of the North Carolina 
Agricultural Experiment Station is pre 
paring Tobacco Abstracts 


tracts are arranged by 


Tobacco 


These ab 
subject with 
Articles from foreign and 


Cita 


author index 


American journals are included 
brief 


volume number, paging and date 


tions are giving title of journal, 


An interesting little publi 
PLA Ouarterly 
Private 


LIBRARIFS 


cation is the a journal 
fow the 


Association. ‘The 


members of the Libraries 
first 


ticles on hand binding of books 


issue includes ar- 
private 
press printing, one private library, and a 
of the 


tion during the preceding year 


The 


will publish source 


review activities of the Associa 


GENEALOGY Virginia Genealogist 


materials and ac 


Miss Brown is head. Serials Section. 
Descriptive Cataloging Division, Library 


of Congress 
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By EDNA MAE BROWN 


New Periodicals of 1957—Part | 


counts of families of the Old Dominion 
Old wills, tax records, and marriage and 
death notices from old newspapers are 
treated in volume one, number one 


ART. Drawing is composed of pen and 
ink, charcoal, pencil and brush sketches 
by modern, lesser known artists. It is 
published in New York and edited by 
Bruce Duff Hooton, Daniel Brown, and 


David Johnson. 


music. The Yale School of Music has 
launched Journal of Music Theory. Here 
will be printed translations of primary 
with pa 
and 
a regular 


documentary sources together 
based on current 
Book reviews will be 


pers research 
study 


feature 


The Centennial Review 


Science derives its name from 


LITERATURE 
of Arts & 
the fact that it was founded during the 
centennial year of its sponsor, Michigan 
Star 
four papers delivered at a symposium 
“The New View of Man,” arranged by 
the University’s College of Science 
Arts. This is a scholarly and academic 
journal. An article, “I Edit a Latin 
Pext,” by Arnold Williams is especially 
interesting. The Colorado Renew is 
published by Jay Pell and John Lewis 
in Fort Collins. Included are works by 
FE. E. Cummings, Mark Van Doren, and 
other writers less well known. The first 
issue of Letras por la Libertad published 


University. The first issue contains 


and 


in Mexico, is four folio pages and deals 
with such subjects as the work of the 
Spanish poet Juan Ramon Jiménez and 
the Colombian poet German Pardo Gar 
cia, now a resident of Mexico. It includes 
also a poem of Eunice Odio of Costa 
Rica and an article on “La Rebelion de 
los Intelectuales.” Manuscripta is pub- 
lished by St. Louis University Library 
and should not be confused with an ear- 
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i 
rar 
j 
ay 
ox 
, 
4 
4 
sty 


lier publication of the same title pub 
lished by the Knights of Columbus 
Foundation for the Preservation of the 
Historic Vatican Li 
brary and also published in St Louis. 


Documents at the 


The new journal will publish lists of the 
Vatican codices avajlable at the Knights 
of Columbus Vatican Film Library at 
the University as well as articles based 
on the research and study of these man 
uscripts. In addition there will be in- 
cluded scholarly articles intended to aid 
those persons actively engaged in teach 
ing or research in the humanities and 
history. Poetry Broadside, a twelve page 
folio, will present the works of young 
poets Each poet published will be rep 
resented by at least three poems Some 
prose selected for its interest and reada 
bility will be included Southwestern 
Louisiana Journal is to be the means of 
publishing the scholarly writing and re 
faculty and staff of the 


Southwestern Louisiana Institute at La 


search of the 


favette. Other writers in this area and 


persons writing about the area are in 


vited to submit manuscripts. Spectrum 
is published by the Associated Students 
of the University of California, Santa 
College Goleta, alifornia 


Contributors range from English, Irish 


jarbara 
and American poets to undergraduates 
at the College 


PHILOSOPHY 
in Bombay is a quarterly “dedicated to 


Gandhi Marg published 


the study and discussion of the way of 
life that Gandhi taught and lived.’ Con- 
tributors to the first issue include men 
from the West as well as from the East 
Philosophy 


tions of articles from current European 


Today publishes condensa 


periodical literature 
the Society of the 


in philosophy It 
Pre 


cious Blood at St. Joseph's College, Col 


is publishe d by 


legeville, Indiana. 


RESEARCH. Scientific World comes from 
London and treats of such subjects as 
“Automation in America,” “Training of 
Soviet Research Workers,” “Research in 
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Brazil,” “India’s Fuel Prospects,” et 
The Stanford Research Institute is pub 
lishing SRI Journal. It will contain the 
results of the Institute's research on prob 
interest to leaders in business, 
industry, education and government 
“Teaching Machines to Read,” “The 
Economic Prospect for the United 
States.” and “Guided Missiles and Re 


search” are articles in volume one, num 


lems of 


ber one 


METALLURGY. Platinum Metals Review 
from London is a “quarterly survey of 
research on the platinum metals and of 
the developments in their applications 
in industry.” 


puysics. Annals of Physics “is intended 
to provide a medium for original work 
of broad significance, in which the au 
thor will be 


clarity 


able to give attention to 


and intelligibility, so that his 
paper may be read by the widest possi 
ble audience.” Articles are accompanied 
by summaries and bibliographies, Aca 
Press, Inc., New York, publisher 
of this journal, has asked that it be noted 
that the Journal of Fluid Mechanics and 
Physics in Medicine and Biology, listed 
in “New 1956—Part I” 
as published in the March, 1957 issue of 
CRI are available through the Aca 
Press in New York. These 


nals received at the Library of Congress 


demic 


Periodicals of 


demic jour 


bear the London imprint of Taylor and 
Francis 


NUCLEAR ROCKETS. FEnergve 
Nucléaire from Paris will deal with the 


SCIENCE, 


chemistry of the production and utiliza 
Military 
tion has articles on analog COMpPULETS, 
and 


tion of nuclear energy {utoma 


aeroballistics, digital techniques, 


other new technical and scientific sub 
imerican Rocket News is a publi 
cation of the Southern California Sec 


American Rocket Society 


jects 


tion of the 


Modern Highways is intended 
chief in 
Federal 


ROADS 
for highway contractors, ‘The 
terest in the first issue was the 
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highway program and its effect on the 
construction business 


MANAGEMENT. From Milan 
{utomatismi 


INDUSTRIAI 
there comes Aufomazione ¢ 
of machines in 
jobs formerly handled by men. Articles 
summaries in Italian, French, Ger 
Work Study and In- 


dustrial Engineering comes from Man 


which treats of the use 
have 
man, and English 


chester, England, and also treats of auto- 
mation in industry and commerce 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT. Articles in Aer 
onautical Purchasing are based on actual 
cases of changes and improvements in 
All procurement officers should 
find this journal helpful. In JBM Jour 
nal of Research and Deve lopment Inter 


national Business Machines ( orporation 


prac 


will describe their latest ideas and prod 
wets 
There 


This is a very technical journal 
are included studies in physical 
IBM 


staff members have conducted in connec 


mathematical sciences which 
tion with the development of new ma 
chines and methods for data processing, 
computer technology, communications, 
etc. MAPT Financial Review 
Machinery and Allied 


devotes the first of its 


published 
bey the Products 
Irestitute three 


articles to “Electronic Data Processing 
at National Supply.” Other matters treat 
ed are travel accident insurance plans 
and standards for research and deve lop 
The College of Busi 
ness Administration, University of Den 


ver, launched Western Business Review 


ment expe 


Contributions are from authorities in 


the academic, industrial, and business 


worlds 


ADVERTISING. Mediascope deals with 
the function of media buying and mar 
ket selection. It is published by Standard 


Rate and Data Service 


SCIENCE AND PUBLIC ADMIN 
ISTRATION The {sia Review is 
published in New Dethi by the Asian 
Solidarity Committee. It will “make an 
effort to give authentic news about the 


POLITICATI 
{frican 
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movements carried on in the different 
countries for the improvement of the 
masses in different spheres of life, about 
the consolidation of their 
freedom, about their efforts to liberate 
themselves from colonial oppression and 
interference in their 
It stands for disarmament 


new ly won 


foreign domestic 
affairs.” 
for the banning of nuclear weapons 
British Affairs is published by the Brit 
ish Information New York 


and is designed specifically for United 


and 


Services m 


States readers. It supersedes Lahor and 


Volume one, num 
as “The 

Price 
Export 


Industry in Britain 
ber one treats of such 
Birth of Ghana,” “Agricultural 
Support in Britain,’ “U.K 

Achievements,” and others, Orbis is pub 
lished by the Foreign Policy Research 
Institute of the University of Pennsyl 
vania. The first “The 
Menace of Communist Psychological 
Warfare,” “The Crisis of the 
nist Mind,” “Anticolonialism in 
Latin America.” Midwest Journal of 
Political Science is published for the 
Midwest Conference of Political Scien 
The contributions from members 
interesting 


topics 


issues includes 
Commu 
and 


tists 
of university faculties ar 
treatments of such subjects as “Wood. 
row Wilson's Concept of Human Na 
ture,” “Notes on James Madison's 
Sources for the Tenth Federalist Paper,” 
others. The “Book Re- 
includes former President Tru- 
of Schubert's “The Presi- 


Philippine Jour 


and section, 
views,” 
man's review 
dency in the Courts.” 
nal of Public Administration is pub- 
lished by the Institute of Public Admin- 
istration, University of the Philippines 
Ihe aim of this journal is to organize 
and available information on 
Philippine public administration and 
to contribute to the advancement of the 
knowledge of public administration in 


make 


general 
EDUCATION. West African Journal of 
Education is to provide a “medium for 


the exchange of information about post- 
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sa / 
Pi 
ae 


primary education in British West Af. 
rica.’ Included in the first number were 
such articles as “Curricula in Nigerian 
Secondary Schools” and “The Place of 
African Languages in the Secondary 
School Curriculum.” 


Law. The American Society for Legal 
History has adopted The American 
Journal of Legal History published by 
Femple University School of Law as its 
official publication. This journal will 
publish the results of research in the his- 
tory of all legal systems such as English 
law, Roman law, and canonical law, as 
well as American law. Chief Justice Earl 
Warren wrote the introduction. The 
Journal of Business Law is an English 
publication whose aims are “to indicate 
new trends in the modern development 
and to analyze the be- 
which is 
the 


of business law 
wildering amount of new law 
constantly Parliament, 


courts, and commercial practice, with a 


created by 


view to appraising its probable effect on 
the conduct of busine ss affairs.” The 
Tax Counselor's Quarterly will furnish 
tax assistance on questions arising from 
interpretation of Federal and State tax 
Illustrative of the contents of the 
are such articles as “Watch 
Tax Problems on Gifts of Se 
curities for Minors,’ “Common Disaster 
Can Mean Tax Disaster,” and “How 
Can Legal Fees in a Corporate Reorgani 
Made Deductible?” The Trial 
Guide treats of matters 


laws 
first 
Out 


for 


zation Be 
such 


Lau yer s 


feronautical Purchasing. Industrial Publishing 


Corporation, 812 Huron Road, Cleveland 
v.l, nol, January 1957. Monthly. $6 

The American Journal of Legal History. Tem 
ple University School of Law, 1715 North 
Broad St., Philadelphia 22. v.1, noJj, Janu- 


195, 
imerican R 
Section 


Quarterly $7.0 
chet News. Southern 
Society 


California 
5880 Holly 


Rocket 
Anecies 28 
$3.00 
Press, Inc., 


American 
wool Boulevard, Los 

February 19 Monthly 
Pirysics 


innals of Academic 


1957 


NOL ELMBER 


Periodicals 


as “Demonstrative Evidence and Hand- 
writing Testimony,” “Sound Record 
ings,” and “Hospital Records.” 


mepicine. The editor's “message” in 
MD, Medical Newsmagazine states that 
“medical journals are usually dedicated 
to satisfying the professional needs of 
the physician, leaving his many other 
interests to lay journals. MD is dedi- 
cated to satisfying all the needs of the 
physician, medical, cultural, and social.” 
The contents are arranged in three sec 
tions: World of Medicine, where new 
drugs, new treatments, ete. are dis 
cussed; Medicine in the World, with bio 
graphical and historical sketches of per 
related to medical 
Arts, with dis 
shows, 


and places 
Medicine in the 
television 
Survey of 


sons 
scicnce,; 
cussions of medical 
motion pictures, and drama 
fnesthesiology consists of condensations 
of articles from basic science, surgical, 
medical, and anesthesia journals of par 


ticular interest to the anesthesiologist 


scIeNCE, Avien Diseases is 
Cornell Veterinarian 


faculties of 


VETERINARY 
published by the 
with contributors from the 
colleges and schools of veterinary medi 
cine and staffs of agricultural experi 
ment stations. Articles are accompanied 


by summaries and references 
Garden Maga 


well written 


GARDENING. Flower & 
inte Mid-America is 2 
and well illustrated journal of interest 


for 


to the amateur gardener 


Fifth Ave., New York 3. v.1, nol, April 1997 


Monthly. $8.00 (for v.1), $14.00 for 
The Asia Africa Review. Asian Solidarity Com 
mittee, 14 Janpath Barracks, New Dethi. vl 
January 1957. Quarterly, Res 


futomatione Automatismi. Istituto d'Informa 


vione di Assistenza per Automazione, Como 
di Porta Nuova n.5, Milano. nol, Jan 
vary 1957. Bimonthly. L.5.000 

fwian Diseases Cornell Veterinarian Inc 
Ithaca, New York. May 1957. 4 no 
a vear. $5.00 
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British Information Services, 45 
Plaza. New York vil, nol 


Ouarterly. Free 


British Affairs 
Rocketeller 
March 1957 

The Centennial Rewiews of Arts 
Morrill Hall, Michigan State 
lansing. 
$3.00 

The ¢ 
Fort Cal 
terly. $2.75 


Science. 112 
Fast 
Quarterly 


University 


oan 
winter 1957 


85 Circle Drive 
1996/57 


Jay Pell 


winter 


lovado Rewieu 
ims. vil, nol Ouar 
Fast Broadway 


Fre quency not 


Drawing. Broadaxe Prem, 281 
York 2. vl, nol, «1997 
en. Price not given 
fnergie Nucléaire fdition de 
mentaire 2h. Rue 
vi, not, January /March 
if 


Docu 


Paris 


Presses 
Saint Dominique 
1957. Quart 
terly 
Flower 
Mid America 
Westport Road 
January 1957 
Gandhi Mare 
Bhuvan 


Mid-America 

Publishing Corporation 559 
Kansas City 11, Mo. v.1, nol 
Monthly 

Gandhi Smarak Nidhi, Mani 

Laburnum Road, Bombay 7. v.! 
nol, January 1957. Quarterly. $1.50 

journal of Research and Develothment 

ial Business Machines Corporation 
York 22. v.l, nol 

irticles. lota Services, 
London, E.CA. nol 


Price not wiven 


Garden Magatine for 


Internatior 
Vu) Madion Ave New 
january 1957. Quarterly 
The index of Technical 
Farringdon St 
February 195 Monthly 
The Journal of Business 
119.120 Chancery 
January 1957 
Journal of Music 
New Haven 
Semiannual 
Letras por la Libertad 
DF. vil, nel 
net given. $0.50 per 
MAPI Financial Review. Machinery and 
Pratucts Institute, 1200 Fiehteenth St 
Washington 6. March 1957 
$1.00 per issue 
magatine MD Publications 
New York 2. vl 
Monthly. $7.50 


University 


Stevens and Sons 
Lane, London, W.C.2 
Ouarterty. Wh 

Theor Yale School of Music 
Conn. v.l, nol, March 1957 
Donceles 91.106, México 


February 1957, Frequency 
Allied 
N.W,, 
Freque my not 
viven 
MD, Medical Neu 
Inc, Bast Se no.l, 
January 195; 
Manuscripta, 


Lous. v.l, nol 


Library, St 
February 1957. 3 no. a year. $4 
Mediascope. Standard Rate and Data Service 
Inc., 1740 Ridge Ave.. Evanston, I. 
January 1957. Bimonthly. Price not given 

Midwest Journal of Political Warne 
State 4841 Cass Ave De 
1957. Quarterly. $6 

Instruments Publishing 
M45 Ridge Ave., Pittshurgh 12 
1957. Bimonthly 


Louis 


Science 
University Pres 
trou 2. v.l, nol, May 
Military futomation 
Company, Ine 
vl 


Modern 


January/February 


Highways. Scranton Publishing Com 
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Wahash Ave 
1957 


Chi ago 
Bimonthly 


pany, Ine 185 N 
v.l, nol 
“00 
Orbis 


versity of 


January/February 


Research Institute, Uni 
Philadelphia. v.1 
$5.00 


Policy 
Pennsyivania 
no.l, April 1957 
PLA Private 
12 Roundwood Way 


January 


Foreign 


Ouarterly 
Association 
Surrey, Eng 


Libraries 
Banstead 


Ouarterly 
land. Frequency not 
Price not 
Journal of Public 
Manila 
“00 


given given 
Philippine 
PO. Box 474 
1957. Quarterly 
Philosophy Toda 
legeville, Ind. v.l, 
terly. $4.00 
Platinum Metals 
and Company, Ltd 
vl no! 
Poetry 


fdministration 


nol, January 


Saint Joseph's College, Col 


March 1957. QOuar 


Matthey 


! ondon 


Revieu Johnson 
Hatton Garden 

january 1957. Quarterly 

Broadside, Coniemporary Craftsmen, Inc 
62 West 93rd St., New York. v.1, nol, April 
1957. Quarterly. $1.25 

SRI Journal. Stanford Research Institute 
lo Park, Calif. v.l, nol, first 

400 


Men 
quarter 1957 
Quarterly 
Scientific World. World Federation of Scientifix 
Workers, 27 Red Lion St.. Londen, W.C.1 
1957. Quarterly. 2/6 
Southwestern Louisiana Journal. Southwestern 
Iratitute Lafavette. v.l, no.l Jan 
Quarterly, $1.4 
Students of the 


Santa 


ouisiar ‘ 
wary 1957 
Spectrum Univer 
Collewe 
1957 


Associated 


sity of California Karhbara 
P.O. Rex 535. Goleta. no.l 
5S no 


Surve Anesthesiology 


winter 
vrar 
Williams and Wilkins 
Company, Baltimore 2. v.1, nol, February 
1957. Bimonthly. $10 
The Tax Counselor's Ouarterly. Callaehan and 
Chicago 1957 
North Carolina Agricultural 
Raleigh. Jan 


Free 


Company vil, nol 
Tobacco Abstracts 
Experiment Station 
uary 1957. Monthly 
The Trial Law 
Chicago. v.1 


yiven 


er's Guide. Callaghan and Com 
pany no.l, February 1957. Fre 
Price not 
The Virginia Genealogist. John Frederick Dor 
Box 4883, Washington 8. v.1, Jan 
March 1957. Quarterly, $5.00 
{frican Journal of Fducation 

Bentley House, 200 Euston 
N.W. vl, nol 


1/6 per issue 


quency not given 
man 
uary 
West 
University 
Road 
1957 
Western 
Administration 
Place 


Quarterly 


Cambridge 
Press 
London February 
Frequency not given 
Review 


University of 


Busines 
Denver, 1445 
nol, Feb 


Business College of 
Denver 2. vl 

and Industrial Enginecring. Man 
Lid., & Hill Se Lon 
1997. Monthly %0s 


Cleveland 
1957 


Siudy 


ruary 
Work 
agement Publications 
don, vl. nol, Jan 
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News from the Field 


Acouisirions, Girrs, COLLECTIONS 


Tue Bancrorr Liusrary, University of 
California at Berkeley, has 
gift of the Friends of the Bancrolt Library 
a collection of signed documents and papers 
ol Gaspar de Portola, first Governor of Cali 
fornia (1769-70). The Portola 
cern the exploration to locate the Bay of 


re« cived as a 


pap TS 


Monterey, and the author's career as Gov 


ernor of the town of Puebla in Mexico. The 
original ap 


documents include Portola’s 


June Governor of 


Charles Ill 


pointment in 1776 as 
Puebla 


concerning 


and instructions trom 


the post 


CALIFORNIA LIBRARY 
has acquired the Sigmund Romberg Library, 


UNIVERSITY OF 


books and scores 
and French 
and early 


four thousand volumes of 


rich in German 


of the 


particularly 
light 
twentieth centuries 


operas nineteenth 


Tue Universrry or Cincinnati has received 
an important group of books from David A 
Tucker, Jr., 


Numbering several thousand volumes, 


professor of history of medi 
cite 
this collection is divided equally between 
rare medical books and works on the history 
of medicine. The most notable item is a pet 
of the second edition of Fabrica 
(1555) by Vesalius. When the 
the College of Medicine 
pleted the medical library will occupy three 


ima spe 


fect copy 
new wing ol 
building is com 


fiors (two for stacks, one for reading) 


‘ucker collection will be housed 


ciai section donated in his honor by Nu 


Sigma Nu fraternity 

Joun Universrry has acquired 
the private library of the late Robert John 
Baver, formerly editor of Traffic World and 
well known bibliophile. The collection of 
volumes includes a vir 


works of 


some five thousand 


tually complete collection of the 
Gilbert Keith Chesterton 
has acquired from 
the widow of Stanislaus Joyce an extensive 
Joyce and letters. It 


collection ol papers 


includes the manuscript of Chamber Music, 
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six unpublished pages of the manuscript of 
Stephen Hero, incomplete manuscripts of 
several episodes of Ulysses, and over 250 
letters and cards written by Joyce. Another 
hundred letters are from members of 
his family and from literary friends, pub 
lishers, and 


seven 
agents 


Ture DartMoutn Cottece Liprary has re 
ceived as a sealed gilt seven volumes of un 
published writings of the late H. L. Men 
ken. They are My Life as Author and Edi 
tor (lour Thirty-Five 
of Newspaper Work (three volumes) 
will not be available for use until 1991 

Dartmouth has had a special collection 
of Menckeniana since 1939, built 
by the gifts of Richard H. Mandel 
tion to the recent gift, the 
150 first 
letters 


Years 
They 


volumes) and 


largely 
In addi 
collection in 
cludes about editions and several 
hundred 

Dartmouth 
of the 
financier and philanthropist 
France 1929.58, the 


much of the economic and political situation 


pamphlets, and clippings 
has also received a collection 


Tuck 


Fdward 
Written 
letters 


corre sponde noe of 
during reflect 


of the period 


Plainheld, Vt 


” per cent increase im its book 


Coutece 
has had a 
budget. The community government, con 
faculty 


S10 to 


sisting of some 150 students and 


voted to raise the library tax from 
$15 «a 
specifically earmarked for the purchase of 
books. In the 


votes were 


person. The additional funds are 
balloting only two dissenting 
cast 

Tue Universtry or Inptana has 
Vachel Lindsay 
Meicher I he 


corre sponde ree 


acquired the collection of 
Frederic G 


cludes 


collection in 
memorabilia, and 
early editions of privately printed works 
Tue Universtry of Carouina has 
assembled approximately exght hundred vol 
umes which belonged to the University be 
1830 in its Farly Carolina Room, They 
represent about one-third of the titles listed 


1802 


fore 


in the University library catalog of 
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and in the Dialectic and Philanthropic So- 
ciety citalogs of 1827 and 1829. 


Universtry Lisrary has 
acquired a set of the German periodical, 
1911-1913. Published in Berlin in the 
early years of expressionism under the edi 
torship of Wilhelm Herzog and Paul Cas 
much of significance in 
literature 
tributors were Heinrich 
Musil, and Max Brod 


Pan 


sirer, it contains 
Among its con 


Mann, Klabund, 


modern German 


recently strengthened its holdings in folk 
lore and related areas through the purchase 
of the library of the late Dr. Alexander H 
Krappe. An outstanding scholar, Dr Krappe, 
who died in 1947 
books, 


author of nearly 
and 
translations, and his working library of some 
twelve hundred volumes is rich in the ma 
terials of his field 

Among the important 


was the 


six hundred articles, reviews, 


items coming to 
the library through this acquisition are 
Roscher's Ausfuhrliches Lexikon der Griech 
ischen und Romischen Mythologie, Flbert's 
Reallexikon der Reinach's 
Cultes, Mythes et Religions, long runs of 
the periodicals F F Communications, Fotk 
love, Zeitschrift fiir Volkshunde, and Revue 
Ethnographic 


Vorgeschichte, 


A rUND in memory of the late Louis M 
Honorary Yale 
Library Associates has been established at 
Vale Library. Mr. Rabinowitz 
had been a long-time benefactor of the Yale 


Rabinowitz Trustee of the 


University 


library donating many outstanding works in 
the helds of Judaica and English literature. 
Babb states that the fund will be 
used for the purchase of such books and 


James 1 
manuscripts as Mr. Rabinowitz would have 
bought for the library himself 


M. Serron, director of libraries 
Pennsylvania, has an 


Farrell 
University of 


Kenney 
at the 
nounced that James I 


University of 
novelist and 


critic, has designated § the 


Pennsylvania Library as the de pository for 


his literary papers. In addition to manu 


«ripts, the collection includes notehooks, 


diaries correspondence, and extensive files 


of clippings. Acquisition of the collection 


was made posible by the Gordon Alward 
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Hardwick Jr. Memorial Fund for the de- 
velopment of the University Library's col 


lections in modern American Literature. 


Pur cottection of Emily Dickinson man- 
uscripts, notes, and letters recently given to 
Mrs. M. T 
is now available on microfilm for purchase 
from the Amherst College Library. 


Amherst College by Bingham 


BUILDINGS 


Uni 
was 


THe New Mepicat Lisrary at the 
versity of Kansas School of Medicine 
dedicated on September 13. The building 
will include a library of the history of medi 


cine 


Tne Universrry of Pennsytvanta has an 
nounced the allocation of four million dol 
lars by the state for a new library-classroom 
building. Construction is expected to begin 
within the year. The library will house ap 
proximately two million volumes and pro 
reading rooms, 


vice classrooms, 


microhim and photographic laboratory, mu 


space for 


sic listening rooms, and accommodation for 
the library's numerous special collections. 


Ine Sam Rayeurn Lipeary, 
Bonham, Texas, was formally dedicated ear 
ly in October. The $500,000 library was 
started by Representative Rayburn in 1948 
with a $10,000 award he received for dis 
tinguished congressional service 

with 
contains a 
historic Speaker's 
The collection comprises papers, documents, 
Rayburn's forty-five 


It has been 
The 


reproduction of the 


completed private donations 
building 
Rooms in the Capitol 
and memorabilia of 
years of service as a member of the House of 


Representatives 


PUBLICATIONS 


A Guwe to Reapine for top management 
is provided by The published 
monthly by Baker Library, Harvard Uni 
School of Business Administration 
1, June 1957; $5.00 a The 
two objectives: (1) “to 


Executive 


versity 
(v. I, no 
new journal has 
screen and select 
speeches, and periodical articles 
executive . [to 


year) 


those books, pamphlets 
most 
significant for the busy 
provide] a broader background of the social, 


political, economic, and business problems 
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of the day” and (2) “to present brief ab 
stracts which will summarize in 300 to 500 
words the essential features of the original.” 
The first three issues show a wide coverage 
and an added feature in frequent critical 
evaluations appended to the abstracts of 


books 


Ine Serremoeerr wsur of The Bookmark 
(University of Idaho Library) contains a 
report on a study of “Interlibrary Loans at 
the University of Idaho Library” and a re 
printing of “Faculty Loan Policies.” The 
customary acquisitions notes and abstracts of 


irticles also appear 


Ine H. W. Wiuson Company has an 
nounced the publication starting January 
1958 of two new indexes, The Applied Sci 
ence and Technology Index and the Busi 
ne Periodicals Index. Initiation of these 
publications is an outcome of a study mad 
by the Combined Committees on Wilson 
Ince acs 

The Applied Science and Technology In 
dex will cover 199 periodicals of which 
seventy-cight have not previously been in 
dexed by Wilson. Fields covered will in 
clude engineering, automation, chemistry 
physics, food and food industries photog 
raphy, air conditioning, aeronautics, and 
transportation. Subscribers elected 120 peri 
xlicals for inclusion in the Business Periodi 
cals Index, of which sixty-two have not been 
indexed before by Wilson. Among the sub 
jects included are general business, ac 
counting, advertising, labor and manage 
ment, finance, taxation, in addition to 


specific industries and trades. These two new 


publications will succeed the Industrial Arts 
Inde x 


fue Onto Universtry Department of 
English is compiling an international index 
to periodicals publishing in the fields of 
English and American language and litera 
ture. It is intended as a guide for submit 
ting manuscripts and will be called the 
Scholars’ Market 


Tue Untiverstry or Kentucky Library 
Associates’ fourth keepsake volume was pub 
lished in late October. It is a facsimile re 
print of An Address to the Citizens of Phila 
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delphia, on the Great Advantages Which 
Arise From the Trade of the Western Coun 
try to the State of Pennsylvania at Large, 
and to the City of Philadelphia in Particu 
lar... by L. A. Tarascon and James Ber 
thoud. The brochure will consist of thir 
teen pages of facsimile with an afterword 
by Dr. Jacqueline P. Bull. 


Universtry or Library 
School has published its Occasional Paper 
No 19, Cataloging Courses im the Pre 
scribed Curriculum, by Heartsill H. Young, 
supervisor of technical services, University 
of Texas Library. The author surveys teach 
ing procedures in’ twenty-nine library 
schools, pointing out that new courses, the 
shift to the fifth year master’s degree, and 
increased use of L.C. cards have worked 
to reduce the amount of cataloging taught 
in library schools. The study gives an over 
all picture of cataloging course requirements 
and notes different attitudes and methods 
in various schools, Free copies are available 
at the University of Ilinois Library School 


Tue University of Kenrocky Libracy 
has published Alexander von Humboldt's 
Political Essay on the Kingdom of New 
Spain, translated and annotated by Hensley 
©. Woodbridge (Scripta Humanistica Ken 
tuckiensia 1) 


Guy Apams presents a 
descriptive list as an essential part ol his 
Charleston Periodicals, 1795-1860 a Study 
of Literary Influences, which now appears 
in Kentucky Microcards, Series A: Modern 
Language Series, no. 14 (10 cards, $3.50 to 
nonsubscribers). The cards are available 
from the University of Kentucky Press 
le ington 


IncLupEep in the Grosset & Dunlap “Gros 
set's Universal Library paperback series 
are tour new tithes: An Amencan Doctor's 
Odyssey, by Victor Heiser ($1.25), The 
Shorter Novels of Herman Melville with an 
introduction by Raymond Weaver ($1.25) 
Four Plays by Ibsen, with an introduction 
by Carl Van Doren ($1.25), and The Great 
Plains, by Walter Prescott Webb ($1 4%) 


The 1,978 International Organizations 
Founded Since the Congress of Vienna 
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Chronological List, with an introduction by 
G&. P issued by the 
Union of International (Brus 
1957, 204p.) 


Speeckaert, has been 
Associations 
wels 
Association has issued a 
lhvectory of Medical Libraries in the Brit 
Isles 1957 13s, or 9s 6d 


for members plus 6d postage) 


(London 


Tur New State has issued 
April 1955-December 
Books 
I he supple 


a “First Supplement 
1956" to its Checklist of 
phiets in the Social Sciences 


and Pam 


ment contains approximately 5,800 titles. 


Rupotrn Gyretsness has compiled The 
imerican Book in Mexico: A Bibliography 
of Books by Authors of the United States 
of Ameria Published in 1952.55 
(Ann Arbor: University of 
partment of Library Science, 


Mexico, 
Michigan De 
1957, 92p., 


Studies, No. 4), - 


College Teachers and College Teaching 
In Annotated Bibliography on College and 
University Faculty and Instruc 
tronal Methods, compiled by Walter Crosby 
Fells, has been published by the Southern 
Regional Education Board (Atlanta: 1957, 
282p.). Dr. Eells number of ref 
erences to faculty-library relationships, but 


Members 


includes a 


does not exhaust the literature on the sub 


ject that has appeared in library journals 


The Desert Daisy, by H. G. Wells, with 
N. Ray (Ur 
is the third in a series of chap 


an introduction by Gordon 
bana: 1957 
books published by Beta Phi Mu, national 
fraternity The 


original manuscript is in the Wells collec 


library science honorary 


tion at the University of Ilinois Library 


1957 edi 


This is 


Anpaior has issued the 
Re leases 
loose-leaf services 


Box 455 


Joun I 

us 
the second in a 
Order 
Arlington 10, Va 


tion of Ceovernment 
series of 
from Documents Index 
price $15 

John Cotion Dana, the Centennial Convo 
tddresses by Arthur T. Vanderbilt 
and L. Quincy Mumford, With a Prefatory 
Note by James F. Bryan (Rutgers Univer 


sity Pre 1957 


cation 


$2.75) is a fitting trib 
ute to one of America’s great librarians. Mr 
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Vanderbilt provides a comprehensive view 
of Dana's contributions in developing the li 
brary at Newark, in establishing the active 
business library, and in organizing the Mu 
scum. Moreover, he cites Dana's credo for 
the library user and the librarian alike. His 
read 


slogan was “(1) Read, (2) read, (%) 


some more; (4) read anything; (5) read 


(6) read enjoyable things 
(8) read 
(9) read very carefully 


about everything 
(7) read things you yourself enjoy 
and talk about it 
things; (10) read on the run 
things; (11) don’t think about reading, but 
(12) just read.” Mr. Mumford, 
of “The Forward Look of Public Libraries,” 
points out innovations in li 
brary service These 
tions were effective in making the library a 
citizen. Mr 


sorne most 


who writes 
many of the 
made by Dana innova 
useful agency for the 
Mumford emphasizes the influence of Dana 
in developing the library's adult education 
program, Newark librar 
ian’s foresight regarding the library's poten 
tial. 


average 


and describes the 


State Univer 
by Roserr B 
The Book 


Downs describes some of the 


“Rare Books in American 
sity Libraries” is an 
Downs in the 
Collector. Mr 


notable 


article 
autumn imsue of 


acquisitions which have resulted 
from the expansion of middle and far west 


universities 


Hamu, librarian of the Uni 
has prepared an in 
work of his li 


Antuur 
versity of Cincinnati 
teresting summary of the 
brary in the Cincinnati Alumnus for fall. 
1957. Entitled “House of Books,” Mr. Ham 
lin's and the 


needs of a university 


article discusses the value 


library 


braries,” 


Trinity College and Watkinson Li 
by Donatp B. FEnetry, is the lead 
article in the October number. of Stechert 


Hlatney Book Ne ws 


Tue Universtry oF KANsas has 
published Robert M. Mengel’s A Catalog of 
an Exhilition of Landmarks in the De elop 
ment of Ornithology from the Ralph NV. El 
lis Collection of Uni 
Kansas Mengcl's 
list, 
survey of 


Ornithology in the 
Libraries Mr 
rather 


versity of 


catalog is expository, than 


form and constitutes a narrative 
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some of the chief items in KU's Ellis col 
lection of some 25,000 bound volumes and 
additional pamphlets, letters, drawings, man 
uscripts, and miscellaneous materials 


New GUIDES FOR sTUDENT Use of univer 
sity libraries have been published by the 
libraries of the University of California at 
Los Angeles and the University of Kansas 
Know Your Library, the UCLA public ation, 
appears for 1957.58 in its thirteenth edition 
[his edition has been edited by Everett 
I. Moore. Students and Libraries at the 
University of Kansas has been edited by 
Robert I Quinsey 


Tue Universtry or Lonpon Lierary has 
published in pamphlet form a Record of 
the Proceedings at the Opening of the Ster 
ling Library by Her Majesty Queen Eliza 
beth The Queen Mother Chancellor of the 
University on 30 October, 1956 


The Sweep of American History is a filty 
three-page booklet describing the 133 items 
from the Americana collection of Mr. and 
Mrs. Philip D. Sang currently being ex 
hibited at Lincoln College, Lincoln, I 
linois. The catalog includes seventeen re 
productions of pieces in the exhibit. 


“Our New Library Was Everybody's Busi 
ness” is the tithe of an article by Charles 
Bb. Murphy in The Proneer (July-August, 
1957). Rev. Murphy is librarian at Seton 
Hall University, South Orange, New Jersey 


MisCELLANEOUS 


Ine Avcusr 20 of Look magazine, 
in the section entitled “Look Applauds,” 
contains a photograph of Dr. L. R Wilson 
together with a tribute to his filtysix years 
as a librarian and his outstanding work in 
making libraries educational instruments in 


their own right 


held a conference in London on 
October % on “Library Services in Techni 
cal ¢ olleges 


Stanrorp Universiry Lisrany sponsored 
in October a meeting on information stor 
age and retrieval. Speakers were Eva Lou 
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Robertson, librarian at the Lockheed Guid 
ed Missile Systems Division, and James P 
Thurber, Jr., associate general secretary of 
Stanford University. John Henry Merry 
man, law librarian at Stanford, presided at 
the meeting. 


The Scholarship and Student Loan Fund 
Committee of the Srectat Lisraries Associa 
r10ON has announced two $1,000 scholarships 
for the academic year 1958-59. These will be 
granted for graduate study in librarianship 
leading to a degree at an accredited library 
school. “Applicants must be college graduates 
of high academic achievement who need fi 
nancial assistance in obtaining the profes 
sional education necessary for work in the 
special library field,” states the announce 
ment 


“Government Publications in the Field of 
Science and Technology” was the subject of 
a meeting sponsored by the Catirornta Li 
BRARY ASSOCIATION Documents ComMrrrer 
on November 15 at the Institute of the Aero 
nautical Sciences in Los Angeles. The pro 
gram included discussions of the history of 
technical publications issued by the govern 
ment, ASTIA operations, Atomic Energy 
Commission publications technical reports, 
and scientific and technical government pub 


lications for the general publi 


D. Overman of the Firestone 
lire and Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, 
was clected president of the Society of 
American Archivists at the annual business 
meeting of the society held in Columbus 


Ohio, in October 


Tue Exory Universrry Lierary held an 
open house November 15 to celebrate tor 
mally the completion of its program of re 
modelling and enlargement. William S. Dix 
librarian of Princeton University, delivered 
an address at an evening program presented 
by the library. The open house was held in 
conjunction with the inauguration of S. Wal 
ter Martin as president of Fmory. Miss 
fommic Dora Barker, director emerita of 
the Emory Library School, represented ALA 
at the imauguration 
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Personnel 


D. Rocens’s acceptance of the 
post of chief assistant librarian, the Library 
December, 1957 was an 
August 15 
accounts 


of Congress, as of 
nounced 
1957. 
im general releases 
and its Information 
Bulletin 


steps of his mount 


trace the 


ing progress from 


graduation in lowa 
to chief of the refer 
ence department of 
the New York Publix 
Library 
Lc 
ol the 
ablest librarians who 


is getting one 


country’s 


D. Rocrers 


combines experience with intelligence, suc 


cess with modesty. As an administrator he 


guides with a gentle rein, and under his 


direction things seem to fall naturally into 
their proper places. In his three years at the 
New York Publix chief of 
the personnel office and, alter 1954, chief of 


Library, first as 


the reference department, he has won re 


spect and loyalty, one reason being that, in 
addition to his more obvious qualities, he is, 
as his new associates will soon discover, a 
most loyal colleague 

L.C. has done well for 


library it is 


itself and for the 
As good citizens 


glad of that, and our congratu 


nation 
we can be 
sincere even though we have 
We share his 
at this opportunity to do the im 
know 


lations can be 


lost one of our top othecers 
pleasure 
work he 


portant is undertaking. We 


that he will do it well 

To keep the record in one place 
ford D 
m 1915 
ers College 
BS. in 


was an 


Ruther 
Rogers was born in Jessup, lowa 
took his B.A. at lowa State Teach 
M.A., in English, and 
Scrence at Columbia. He 
at NYPL, in 1937 and 1958 
held various positions in the Columbia Col 
lege Library, leading to that of librarian 
1998-42; U.S. Army Air Air 
port Command, retiring with rank of Cap 
1942.1946 Smith Bar 
ney and Company 1946-1948: 


and his 
Library 
assistant 


Force Trans 


research analyst 


New York 
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Library, Buffalo 
Rochester Publi« 
1952 
NYPI 
department, 
Frechater 


director of the Grosvenor 
1948-1952 
Library and Monroe County 
1953; chief of the 
194 chief of the 


NYPL, 1955-1957 


director of the 
Library 
personnel ofhiee 
relerencé 
Edu ard 


Racen E. director of libraries 
at the Stat 1945 


will become director of libraries and profes 


lowa 


University of since 
sor of library 
at the I 
Colorado on January 
1, 1958. He 
ceed Dr. Eugene H. 
Wilson, 


associate dean 


Mictice 


niversity of 
will suc 


who has be 
come 
ol faculties 

Dr. Ellsworth had 
been director of li 
braries and professor 
of bibliography at 
1937 
left 
thus 
institution 


Colorado from 
to 1943, when he 
for lowa. He 


Racen FE. Ettsworrn 


where he de 
Norlin Library 
the first of the divisional university libraries 

Since he lowa, Dr. Ellsworth 


has been a consultant for many institutions 


returns to the 
veloped the plans for the 


has been at 


planning new libraries. His latest work was 
with the planning of the Washington Uni 
Louis. He received an 
honorary doctoral degree from Western Re 
February 

ACRL, Dr. Ells 


contributor to 


versity Library in St 


serve University in 
A former president of 
has been a notable 
literature. He has served for 


editorial staff of CRI 


worth 
library many 


vears on the 


James T. Bass, librarian of Yale Univer 
sity, has been 
$50,000 scholarship fund named for him 
Students from Idaho will benefit from these 
funds, which were given by the Stecle-Rees 
established by Eleanor Steel 
Idaho. Mr. Babb ié a 


Idaho 


honored by having a new 


Foundation 
Reese, of 


native of Lewiston 


Salmon 


Jexrrotp librarian at the University 


of North Carolina, received a commenda 
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tion from the United States Air Force prior 
to his departure from the Air University in 
August. The commendation reads in part 
“As director of the Air University Library 
he gave new and effective direction to the 
organization, efficiently met the challenge 
for a dynamic service, and through his 
leadership developed plans that resulted in 
a library building and program that reflect 
great credit upon himself, the Air Univer. 
sity, and the United States Air Force.” 


Miss Mary Watson, librarian of the Cur 
riculum Laboratory, Northwestern Univer 
sity has resigned to be married to Joseph 
Komidar, librarian at Tufts University, Med 
ford, Mass 


Evizasetn Preecer, head of the catalog 
department of the University of Miami Li 


braries, has been granted a year's leave of 
absence to serve in a similar capacity in the 
University College at Ibadan, Nigeria 


Wita Boyswortn, librarian, Hunting 
don College, Montgomery, Alabama, has re 
ceived a Fulbright Award to teach library 


scrxence in Pakistan 


MARIANNA Anpers, formerly head of the 
circulation department, Evansville Public 
Library, is assistant librarian, Evansville Col 


lege, Evansville, Indiana 


Janet Ayers is now reference librarian at 
the Technological Institute Library at 
Northwestern University 


P. Barctay has been appointed 
special collections librarian at Stanford. 


H. Gorpon Becnanan is now administra 
tive assistant at the Harvard University Li 


brary 


Hrasert W. Beckwrirn is now circulation 
desk librarian at Ohio State University 


Harky Bercnotz is now chief bibliog 
rapher at the University of North Carolina 
Library. He will be responsible for evalu 
ating the library's holdings and determining 
research and teaching needs. 
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Appointments 


Marcaret L. Jonson, librarian of Smith 
College, represented ALA at the inaugura 
tion of Richard Glenn Gettell as president 
of Mount Holyoke College, November 9 


Jean H. MecFartanp, librarian of Vassar 
College, represented ALA at the inaugura 
tion of Val H, Wilson as president of Skid 
more College, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., Octo 
ber 11 


Eucenr H. Witson, associate dean of fac 
ulties at the University of Colorado rep 
resented ALA at the inauguration of Fu 
gene Ellsworth Dawson as president of Col 
orado Women's College, Denver, October 
18 


M. librarian of Ilinois Wes 
leyan University, was ALA's representative 
at the inauguration of Robert G. Bone as 
president of Illinois State Normal Univer 
sity, Normal, on October 4 


Pace has been elected vice 
president (president-elect) of the Southern 
District of the California Library Associa 
thon 


Firorence Bernea, associated with the 
Florida State University Library since 1928 
and assistant librarian since 1944, is acting 
director of libraries 


K. Boyer, formerly cataloger in 
the history of medicine division of the Na 
tional Library of Medicine, Cleveland, is 
catalog librarian in the University of Michi 
gan Law Library 


Jack E. Brown, formerly first assistant in 
the science and technology division of the 
New York Public Library, is now chief li 
brarian of the National Research Council 
of Canada 


E.ronore R. Burnt is now head catalog 
er at the new Falk Library of Health Pro 
fessions, University of Pittsburgh 


Crecm Bui is cataloger in the University 
of Kentucky Medical Center Library 


is librarian in the docu 
ments department of the University of Cali 
at Berkeley. 


forma Library 


Many Jane Cann, formerly head of the 
card preparation unit at Purdue University 


librarian of Rockford Col 
Illinois. 


Library, is now 


lege, kiord 


formerly hl 
Library in 


CARSON 
Memorial 
is librarian of 


Houston 
brarian of the Mills 
Nanticoke, Pennsylvania 


Athens College, Athens, Alabama 


Crotrecter has been 
moted to the position of cataloger im the 


University of Kentucky Library 


pro 


technical bi 
Missile Test 
medical 


Medial 


Connor, formerly 
U.S. Naval Au 

librarian at the 
Angeles County 


Joun Ml 
brarian at the 
Center, now 
library of the Los 


Association 


library assistant 


ol California 


DAVIS is senior 


in the art library, University 


at Los Angeles 


Davis is now librarian of 


Staunton, Virginia 


¢ 
Mary Baldwin College 


is cataloger-generai 
service librarian at Washington University 


St. Lous 


Deazic, formerly with the Uni 


versity of Kentucky 
der department Northwestern University 


Library, is with the or 


Cumto L. Duertt has been appointed to 
the staff of the catalog department, North 
Mrs. Duetti is now act 
acquisitions department 
Navy Pier 


western University 


ing head Univer 


sity of Library 


cataloger 
Ohio 


assistant 
Oxtord 


josermine DUNN is 


Miami University Library 


reference li 
Ohio 


FATON is assistant 
Athens 


Frank R 


brarian, Ohio University at 


Kennern F. has been appointed 


circulation librarian at Denison University 


D. Erres, formerly 


Columbia University Li 


WILLIAM 
stack 


braries, is 


Newark State 


supe ryviser 
personne! 
coordinator 


now audio visual 


Teachers College 


500 


COLLEGE 


Fawson, who retired as reference 
librarian at the University of North Caro 
lina in June has been appointed reference 
librarian, general services division, at the 
State Library, in Raleigh. 


Mansion Gans is now librarian’s assistant 


at Case Institue of Technology 


is librarian in the order 
department of the University of California 


Library at Berkeley 


V. is principal library 
assistant in the reference department of the 


UCLA Library 


Horr is head, serials di 


of Illinois Library. 


WILLIAM 
University 


now 


vision, 


MARIANNA A 
quisitions section of the bio-medical library 
at the UCLA Library 


JOuNSON has joined the a 


Ricnarp D 
brarian in 


JOUNSON is now reference li 


the division of humanities and 


social sciences at Stanford 


Yale 


Kiaus W 


Library, is now an assistant 


Jonas, formerly of the 


University 


fessor at the University of Pittsburgh and 


curator of the center of Maugham studies 


Rosrerta CANNELL KeENIsTON formerly 


head of the reference department of Eastern 


Michigan College of Education, Ypsilanti, 


is librarian in the University of Michigan 


Undergraduate Library 


Kenney, formerly serials cata 


University of 


Louw A. 


lower at the Illinois Library 


is chief of technical services at the Ilinois 


State Library in Springfield 


NomMan Kicrareick has resigned as li 


brarian of Florida State University 


MILLIcCeENT KNIGHT is assistant in the 


and exchange department of the 


gift 
quisition 
Library 


division, Stanford University 


| 
librarian at the 


is principal humanities 
Stanford University Library 


Ourve Jo Lame has been appointed cata 
State Jackson 
Alabama 


loger at Teachers College 


ville 


a native of Syria and graduate 
School has 


7ion Levy 


of the Pratt Institute Library 
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been appointed cataloger of the Wagner 
College Library, Staten Island. 


Luck is now with the catalog 
UCLA biomedical library 


Donato F 
section of the 


Marcetta McGee has joined the staff of 
the catalog department at Antioch College 


Joun McKenna has been appointed li 
brarian at Colby College, Waterville, Maine 


Racnet S. Martin is assistant li 


brarian in charge of the Women’s College 


now 


Library, Furman University. Greenville, 
South Carolina 

I. H. Miney is now librarian of the Na 
tional College for Christian Workers in 


Kansas City 


\ernurk W. Mryazki is a cataloger in the 
Ohio State University Library 


Syeu. Netson is the new reference librar 
ian at Birmingham-Southern College. 


librarian of 
South 


Grorce L. OLsen is now 


Newberry College, Newberry Caro 


LeRoy D. Ortoran has been appointed 
head cataloger, Northwestern University Li 


brary 


EF. is member of 
the humanities and social sciences division 


of the 


now a 


Stanford University Library 


Fiza Pietscn is now a member of the 
staff of the books department of the 


University of California Library at Berkeley 


Jack PLorkin is chief circulation librarian 


at the Stanford University Library 


CLARA RALMON has joined the catalog de 
UCLA Library 


partment of the 


Centro 
Para 
reference de 


Margie Rarr, formerly with the 
Regional de 


La Americana Latina is head 


Education Fundamental, 


partment, University of Illinois Library 


Navy Pier 


CARROLL F. Reynowns has been appointed 
Falk Library of Health Pro 
fessions at the University of Pittsburgh. 


librarian of the 
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Avoma Ruw-Lagree is the new president 


of the Asocion Bibliotecaria Venezolana: 
Carlos Salvatierra is vice president for 
1957-58. 


Turopore SAMorE is now periodicals li 
Ball State Teachers College, 
Indiana 


brarian of 
Muncie, 


assistant librarian of the 
Law Library, has 


Kurt 
Northwestern 
been appointed research associate in inter- 


SCHWERIN 
University 


national and comparative law in the North 
lecturer in inter 
national relations and comparative govern 


western Law School and 


ment at Depaul University 


Marion Shire has been appointed di 
rector of the Jackson Library on Business 
at Stanford University 


F. has been appointed as 


sistant social studies librarian at Southern 


Illinois University 


AKARD SpurRGEON joined the cata 
University of Tennessee 
1957 


JENNIE 
loging staff of the 
Library on July | 


Jay W. Svein, formerly librarian of South 
western at Memphis is librarian of Elm 


hurst College 


Lewis F. Stee, director of the University 
of Southern California Library, will 
as director of the Library School in the 
Ankara for the 


serve 
Uni 
two years 


versity of next 


Wusttam V. Srone has been promoted 
from assistant librarian to head librarian of 
Division Library, St. John’s 


New York 


the Downtown 


University, Brooklyn, 


Hyorpis TANceN has been appointed cat 
aloger at the Hoover Institution, Stanford 


University 


Fanest A. Tomas is now director of the 
Toreyson Library, Arkansas State ‘Teachers 
College, Conway, Arkansas. He has been 
head librarian of Southwestern State Col 
lege, Weatherford, Oklahoma 

E.ovpe Tovey is a member of the staff 


of the gilts and exchange department of 


the University of California Library at 


Berkeley 


has been promoted to 


head, public service department, Rensselaer 


Polytechnic Institute 


|. Tsursur is library as 


sistant in the biology library at Stanford. 


senio;r 


Joun Werarnrarokn is now assistant di 
rector of libraries at Miami University, Ox 


ford, Ohio 


Lex Wenie is with the reference depart 


ment at the UCLA Library 


Beooke 
the department of special collections, at the 


UCLA Library 


has joined the staff of 


assistant li 
School of 
is assistant librarian of the Boston 


Witma EE. 
Boston 


formerly 


brarian in the University 


Medicine 


Medical Library 


The University of Chicago has announced 


the following appointments RoLLAND Dick 


SON, assistant curator, special collections 


Hitiman, librarian of the peri 


odical reading room: WAGNER, circu 


lation and reference librarian, biology li 


brary 


At the 


follow iy 


University of North Carolina, the 
staff changes 
R 


librarian for 


have. been an 
PULLEN as assistant 


personne | 


d 


technical processes 


TLETON assistant librarian for 


Mayaury is now head, docu 


Joan Davis is librarian 
and Berry Marks, ad 


ments department 
of the UNCI 


ministrative 


project 


assistant to the librarian 


The University of Oregon Library has an 


nounced the appointments of 


as catalog librarian, Atraep Hew 
PERN as acquisition librarian, and WINIFRED 
LADLEY as 
science 


assistant professor of library 


Among the made at the 
University of Pittsburgh Library are the fol 
lowing: Marcarer Attan, of the National 
Library of Scotland, Edinburgh, 
Heten Hocn. cataloger of foreign publica 
tions; and Frank McGowan, bibliographer 


appointments 


trainee, 


Among recent additions to the staff at 


Southern University Library are the follow 


Boorp, regional librarian for 


New Federal Li 
Hoace 


ing: 
Southern Illinois under the 
program; Annerre I 
Bus V. Isom 
librarian; Viota L. 
1957-58 in the 
ganized department of instructional mate 
Frovp R. Meyer 
Fast Se 
Pari 
librarian 


brary Service 


assistant cataloger; assistant 


education visit 
ing lecturer for newly or 
librarian, newly or 
Residence Center 


assistant social studies li 


rials 
ganized Louis 
F 
brarian 


TANNENBAUM, assistant hu 


manities Cora F. THomassen, li 


brarian, University School 

Recent appointments to the Duke Uni 
staff 
and Berry 
Dewry F 
ject cataloger WINSTON 
tor of the Washington 
lection of Southern 


The 


Northwestern University 


include the following 
Wan Wonc, « 
Paurrr, 


versity Library 
B 


rials catalogers 


Beery 
sub 
Broaproor, direc 
George Flowers Col 


Americana 


Transportation Center Library at 
has announced the 
appointment of Marianne Yarrs as head of 
public services and Frances Sir as head 


of technical processes 


Retirements 


a member of the staff of 
Library at 


BAYLARD 
the University of 
Berkeley for thirty-one 
August. She 


most of her 


California 
years, retired at the 
issociated during 
gilt 


end of was 


career with the and ex 


change department 

librarian of 
1926 to 19%6 
When Miss Cheney came to remple 


Form C. Cuenry Temple 


University from retired this 
veat 
in 1926 the main library consisted of a single 


Build 


administra 


Chemistry 


staff 


room in what is now the 


ing. She worked with the 


and architects through the planning 
Sullivan Memorial 


und carried to com 


thon 
and construction of the 
Library. She introduced 
pletion the reclassification and recataloging 
of the 1936 to 1946 she 


served as and for the 


collections. From 


assistant librarian 


last eleven years has been curator of the 
Conwelliana-Templana Collections 

Miss Cheney, the daughter of James W 
Cheney, who had librarian of the 
U.S. Department of the had 


on the staffs of several Washington libraries 


been 


Army been 
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before taking over her duties at Temple 
These included the libraries of the Bureau 
of Education, State Department, and the 
Federal Reserve Board, as well as the Li 
brary of Congress 


Her many triends and colleagues wish her 
happiness in her retirement at Stone Harbor, 
New 


many 


where she has had a cottage for 
I he 
has encouraged to go into librar 


years numerous young people 
whom she 
ianship during the last thirty-one years join 


in this wish 


Fiorence Crate. special bibliographer at 


the Stanford University Library died on 


September 10. She had been on the staffs 
of the bibliography and catalog division 
since 1918. In 1925-26 she was editor of the 


International Index 


Burton F. Hoop library assistant 


at Stanford University Library died August 


senior 


sixty-two 


> at the age of 


RIcaRDO PAGANINI, formerly 
minister of education and subsequently Gua 
the United Na 
tions, has been appointed director of the 
Biblioteca BENJA 
min Gopoy, whom Castafieda replaces, will be 
Supe rvisor the 
Ministry of Education. Castafieda had previ 
Biblioteca Na 


but he resigned to assume the educa- 


CASTANEDA 


temalan representative to 


Nacional in Guatemala 


General de Bibliotecas in 


ously been director of the 


‘ ional 


tion portfolio in 1948, 


Fainfaic Garpy, director of the Biblio 


théeque Publique et Universitaire of Geneva 
from 1906 until 1937, died on May 19, 1957, 
of eighty-seven 


at the ive 
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Necrology 


Foreign Libraries 


has retired as librarian 


Marcarer S. Gua 
of the National Research Council of Canada 


alter serving there for twenty-nine years 


G. Lone library 
Western 


twenty-five 


professor of 


science at Reserve University, has 


retired alter years of service 


Pirrscu recently retired from 
alter 


Marion H 
the 
forty years of service as periodical librarian 


for the School of Business 


University of Chicago Library 


and librarian 


Auice L.. Hopkins, retired director of the 
Simmons College School of Library Science, 
died on February 15. She served at Simmons 
from 1912 to 1948 


KATHERINE RAY WICKSON, associated with 
the University of California 
Berkeley from 1919 to 1945, died on Septem 


ber 9 


Library at 


the 
died 


clire ctor of 
Berlin 


Lor 
Staatsbibliothek in 


Hromut 
Deutsche 


deputy 


suddenly on June 28. 


associated with the 
1902 until 


Ww. P 
University 
1950 


SOM MPRFELDI 

of Oslo Library from 
February 17, at the age of 
seventy-five 1921 1945 he 
the Norsk Bokfortegnelse, and he started the 


Norsk Tidsshriftindex in 1919 


died on 


From until edited 


Cuaries Scumipt, Inspector General of 
1928 
the 


from 
1956, at 


French Libraries and Archives 


to 1940, died on February 6, 
age of cightythree 
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Adequacy of Engineering Resources 


(Continued from page 160) 


61.5 per cent, were foreign publications 
Also it might be pointed out that I}, on 
28.2 per cent of these missing titles were 
listed in the Union List of Serials as be 
ing at the Engineering Societies Library. 
However, it should be added that a com 
plete comparative run of the serial titles 
was not made, and it is possible that the 
Engineering Societies Library mght show 
an equal or greater percentage of titles 
unavailable 

The total number of titles, both serial 
and monographic, which was used on 
these dissertations, was 373. Of this total, 
66, or 17.6 per cent, were unavailable at 
Columbia 
data to show if this is particularly high, 
low, or a possible median figure. The 
at all relevant 
are those compiled by Stevens. He stud 


There are no comparable 


only findings which are 
ied one hundred dissertations done in 
The fields 
Lan 
Education, Bot 

sorted the dis 


five fields at three universities 
American History 
guages and Literature 


were Classic al 
any, and Psychology. He 
sertations according to the basic method 
olows employed, i.c., historical, textual, 
and experimental, The following table 
is taken from his dissertation.” 


Per Cent Not 
in Libraries 
41.56 
21.59 


11.52 


7 ype of 


Dissertation 


Historical 
Textual 
Experimental 


cv leaf 


Membership 


Ihe mail vote of ALA membership determined that 
quarters will not remove to Washington, D. C., 
June at the ALA Conference in Kansas City 
Council action, 2,199 to sustain the 


aside the 


The engineering dissertations studied do 
not fall neatly into any one of these cat 
egories. It is possible that the majority 
of them might be classified as experi- 
mental in nature, but at least two would 
overlap into the historical. There are 
too many variables existing between this 
study and Stevens's much more compre 
hensive one to make the figures he gives 
more than merely analogous. In view of 
his findings, though, it is probable that 
an assumption might be warranted that 
library can 
or even should—supply 100 per cent of 
the materials used in doctoral research. 
Here again is a topic for further study. 
What degree of support is given at Co 
lumbia in other disciplines in research 
on the doctoral level? 

The figures gleaned in this study show 
ing Columbia could not supply 14 per 
cent of the monographic titles and 21.5 


no university collection 


per cent of the serial titles cited in these 
twenty-three dissertations. If 
enough such “bits” of information can 
be secured, Columbia would have some 


recent 


quantitative criteria for the evaluation 


of its collection, at least insofar as its 
ability to support doctoral research is 
If, on the other hand. other 
libraries which must render support to 
in the fields of engi 
neering covered in this study could gath 
of standards for 


resources in these fields could be set up 


concerned 
doctoral research 
er similar data, a set 


as a measuring device 


Vote Cancels Council on Move 


ALA Head 
as the Council voted in 
The vote was 5,749 to set 
ALA 


action. Under the 


Constitution, at least one quarter of the membership had to participate 


in the vote. ALA's total membership is about twenty thousand 
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Review Articles 


Recent Foreign Books on the 
Graphic Arts, Bibliography, 
and Library Science 


Horst Kunze’s Bibliotheksverwaltungslehre 
(Leipzig, VEB Otto Harrasowitz, 1956) is 
the first volume in a new series of “Lehr 
biicher fir den Nachwuchs an wissenschaft 
lichen Bibliotheken.” It is a comprehensive 
manual of administrative practices in schol 
arly libraries, based primarily on the exist 
ing situation in East Germany, but fre 
quently drawing parallels with West Ger 
many, the U. S. S. R., Western Europe, and 
the United States. Logically organized, an 
notated with references to the most im 
portant literature, and provided with a full 
index, Kunze's book meets the basic stand 
ards of both a textbook for beginners and 
of a reference work for experienced librar 
mans 

For the non-German librarian, Kunze's 
book has two special virtues: (1) It provides 
a brief account of continental practices 
which vary from the Anglo-American, often 
with a brief historical note. For example, 
the traditional German abhorrence for non 
lending reference libraries is explained. The 
background for the Preussische Instruktion 
and its development are summarized in con 
cise and intelligible terms. The nature and 
function of union catalogs in Germany will 
be much clearer to American librarians who 
read the six pages on this subject. (2) The 
contrast with American practices, often 
brought out explicitly by Kunze, is enlight 
ening and sometimes even suggestive 

Until the second volume of the second 
edition of the Handbuch der Bibliothehs- 
wissenchaft appears, Kunze’s work will be 
the definitive treatment of library adminis- 
tration in Cermany and even thereafter 
Kunze’s lucid style and well-developed sense 
of logical organization will insure him a 
sizable audience for years to come. Wilhelm 
Krabbe and Wilhelm Martin Luther, two 
West German librarians, are the authors of 
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a similar book printed in 1953 in West Ger- 
many, Lehrbuch der Bibliotheksverwaltungs. 
lehre, an outstanding manual but neverthe- 
less somewhat short of Kunze's book on sev- 
eral points of scope and of organization of 
material, Both Kunze and Krabbe-Luther 
should be available in American research 


libraries 
Lisraries 

A compact, well-organized manual for spe 
cial library work is Die wissenschaftliche 
Fachbibliothek (Leipzig, VEB Otto Harras 
sowitz, 1956) by Joachim Briimer and Dieter 
Vogel. An outline of the organization into 
chapters provides some idea of the scope 
personnel and budget, spatial arrangements 
and equipment, acquisitions, cataloging ar 
rangement of books on the shelves, publiciz 
ing the holdings, circulation and informa 
tion services, cooperation with other librar 
ies, statistics, evaluation of technical lit 
erature and related bibliographical work, 
records, reports, and photographic services. 
rhe bibliography is a useful selective list of 
German works on special libraries, with a 
few English and Russian entries; but it 
could have been far more useful if more 
works from the rich American literature on 
special libraries had been cited 

Brimer and Vogel have a firm grasp of 
their subject, and, while they direct their 
manual at continental practices in partic. 
ular, there are many specie points on 
which their text is universally valid. The 
spatial calculations for readers, librarians, 
books, and furniture (p. 18 et seq.), the 
structure and maintenance of the classed 
catalog (p. 45 et seq.), and the notes on 
copyright (p. 121), are a few examples of 
sections that may be particularly valuable 
to us. Perhaps most impressive is the em 
phasis on special libraries in the countries 
with “people's democracies.” Not only in 
Fast Germany but elsewhere beyond the 
Oder, special libraries are thriving, and 
many of them have developed unusually 
valuable collections and services 


Soviet 


V pomoshch’ rabotniham massovykh bib- 
liothek (Moscow, Gosudarstvennoe izdatel 


¢ 


stvo kul’ turno prosvetitel noi literatury, 1956 
KY edited by M. A 


collection of 


Potanova, is a 


PP) 
re pres ntative 
recent volumes of the periodical Bibliote hava, 
Librarians who do not follow Bibliotekar*t 


articles from 


find that this volume 


vides much insight into ideas, policies and 


regularly will pro 
programs of Soviet librarianship. As in near 
ly all current Russian works in the field of 
librarianship, there is an excess of doctrin 
Marxism that has no special place in 
there is 


aire 
technical and scholarly works, but 
probably an equal amount of trite sentiment 
the our li 


literature 


about virtues of democracy in 


brary The significant thing about 
this book is that it summarizes the present 
status of Soviet librarianship, and the result 
ing picture is one that suggests strongly the 
need for much more careful study of mod 
ern Russian library techniques than we have 
made in the past 


The 


eight groups 


various essays in this volume are in 


(1) political and scholarly as 


pects of librarianship; (2) bibliographical 
authors; 


(4) 


studies of classical Russian 
(5) 


certain 


the library and formal education 


library service; (5) problems of read 
work with 


(RB) |i 


ers’ advisors; (6) catalogs: (7) 


children and young people; and 


S. 8S. R. The 


group is an important contribution to lit 


brary history of the t second 


erary history as a key to contemporary Rus 


sian ideas about some of the leading au 


thors in that language. The sixth group, on 
cataloging, deserves special study by acqui 
workers and catalogers 
that 
lications in Cyrillic alphabets. On the whole 
the book 


for it opens many approaches to librarian 


sitions particularly 


in libraries acquire a number of pub 


entire may be read with profit, 
ship which are at considerable variance with 
our practices but which have much to offer 


to Us 


Danisn Rovat 


The third 
Forskning, che 
Danish Royal Library which is based largely 


(1956) of Fund og 
annual publication of the 


volume 


on that library's holdings, contains thirteen 

all provided 
Most of the articles deal with Danish 
subjects, but there are also many points of 
broader Palle Birke 
lund’s article on Joergen Andresen Boelling, 


articles with English sum 


marries 


international interest 


506 


letters 
the 
The Movart bicentennial is 


1861-62, 
Boelling 


roval librarian in refers to 


from Longfellow to now in 
Royal Library 
celebrated with one article by Kaare Olsen 
on a leaf from the 
.Roval Library, and with another by R. Paulli 
the Widow Morzart 
bate! was the Dane G 
C. E. F 


Rohde, a tiréit® ol 
book binding 


Movart's diary, now in 
(whose second hus 
N. Nissen) and the 
Wevec. H. P 
the history of 
hitherto un 
Anthoni 


on 


has identified 
known bindings by Jakob Krause 
Ludwig (Krause’s master), and Caspar Meu 
pupil). R the 
Library's authority de- 
the Lazarus 
Goldschmidt 
fragments) acquired by the library in 1949 


Edelmann 
Hebraica 


ser (Krause’s 
Royal 


scribes 


on 
Hebrew incunabula of 


(forty-four volumes and three 
It should be remembered that the acquisi 
tion in 1932 of the great collection of He 
braica assembled by David Simonsen made 
the Danish Royal Library the 


standing libraries in this field. Henning Fin 


one of out 
ersen describes eleven other incunabula ac. 
1943.56. Mogens 
Haugsted continues his article on Danish 
printers’ marks begun in the second volume 
(1955) of Fund og Forskning. In this one 
the late century 
a concluding article he will discuss 
Ove K. Nordstrand 
makes his contribution to the history of the 
the first 
Danish books on illumination. Other articles 
deal Paul Martin Moeller 
and his biographer F. C. Olsen, Georg Bran 


quired by the library in 


he discusses seventeenth 
and in 
the cighteenth century 
valuable article 


book with a on 


with Struensee 
des and his enemies who kept him from a 
professional appointment in Copenhagen, 
two H c Like 


its two predecessors, this volume of Fund 


and Andersen dedications 
og Forskning is distinguished for scholarly 
articles of a high order, based on the re 
of the world’s greatest li- 


sources of one 


braries 


Drrspen 


On two fateful nights in 1945 (February 
18 and March 2) we managed to destroy the 
Japanese Palace in Dresden, home of the 
Siichsische Landesbibliothek, and nearly half 
of its collection. The tragic part of this tale 
is that neither of the great air raids was 
really necessary, for the Red Army was al 


ready hammering at the gates of Saxony. 
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In the ten years since the catastrophe, the 
has reassembled its surviving hold 
ings, restored some of its rariora (including 
the great collection of Jakob Krause bind 
ings), and added over one hundred thousand 
This story and much more ap 


library 


new volumes 
pear in the quadricentennial jubilee volume, 
Sdchsische Landesbibliotheck, Dresden (Leip 
vig. VEB Otto 1956). In the 
four centuries since the founding by Elector 
August of Saxony, the library has developed 
many of which 


Harrassowitz, 


remarkable collections 


some 
have survived the war, and, in the last cen 
tury, an effective administrative organiza 
tion 

The Festschrift covers catalogs, special 


collections, the Buchmuseum, and the his 


library. In the section on the 


tory of the 
a minute description of 


catchword 


there is 
each ihe 
catalog, compiled by Heinz Trepte, are es- 
pecially interesting for non-Germans. In the 


catalogs 


catalog rules of the 


section on special collections there are notes 
on the rich holdings in manuscripts, maps 
ind music. The section on the book museum 
notes on the current 
ranging from block books (an Ars 
1405) to oriental and American 


Jakob 
bindings by 


also contains detailed 
exhibit 
Mornendi ol 
(Mavan) 
Krause and 
Krause’s pupil, Caspar Meuser, are displayed 
The frontispiece shows a magnificent Krause 


manuscripts, Twenty-eight 


bindings two 


binding of 1573. This Festschrift is a mem- 
orable and edifying volume, a worthy monu- 
ment to a great library which was nearly 


destroyed but which has come back stronger 
than ever. 


ARCHEOLOGY 


4 substantial series of scholarly studies 
in philology and history is the Studer fra 
Sprog- og Oldtidsforskning, sponsored by the 
Filologisk-Historiske Samfund of Copenha- 
No. 227 is Mogens Weitemever's Baby- 
issyrishe Biblioteher 
og Korch, 1955. 104 pp. 10 pL), 
history of Babylonian and 
that beyond 


scholarly 


gen 
lonske og (Copenha- 


gen, Branner 
1 comprehensive 
takes us far 


Assyrian libraries 


the status of investigations repre- 
sented in the works of Milkau 


Weitemevyer summarizes the re- 


well-known 
and Chiera 
ports of investigations at each of the sites 
of major excavations, giving special empha 
sis to discoveries of all types of clay tablets. 
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The latter part of the study deals with ac 
tual archival and library organization (build. 
ings, cataloging, shelving, clay tablets as vo- 
tive offerings, divine protection of tablets, 
and organization for use). Maps, a list of 
symbols, an extensive critical apparatus, and 
photographs complete the work. 
Weitemever traces the rise of the 
lonian-Assyrian clay tablet 
ords of temple finances General temple and 
palace archives gradually developed from 
The latter are most commonly lo 
but also private archives 


Baby 


libraries to re« 


this point 
Assyria 
In general, Weitemeyer em 


cated in 
may be found 
phasizes the close connection between ar 
chives and the community's economic life 
From the archives it was an easy step to the 
historical (chronologi 
texts. The first li 
came during the 
Isin-J.arsa-Babylon period Akko 
dian language and culture were supplanting 
of much literary activ 
Sumerian-.Ak 
beyond the 


addition of literary 


cal), and mathematical 


braries in the true sense 


when the 


the Sumerian, a time 
itv. Later on, collections of 
kadian literature 
limits of Babylon, in such places as Ashur, 
Ugarit, Tell-el-Amarna, and Hattusha, a re 
flection of the Assyrian policy of absorbing 
and perpetuating Babylonian culture. Weite 
mever concludes that these libraries not only 


were found 


served as guardians of tradition but also as 
instruments for spreading Babylonian cul 
ture to the Hittites, the Egyptians, the He 
Aramacans 

that this exceptionally 


indeed, the first chapter 


brews, and the 
It is 
important chapter 
in the history of libraries is in a relatively 


The publishers should 


unfortunate 


little known language 
find it well worth while to bring out an Eng 
lish French edition. The book 


presents no new facts or ideas, but there is 


German, or 


no other equally competent résumé of the 
subject 


Soviet PrRiopicats 


From the Institut Istorii Estestvoznaniia 
i Tekhniki of the Akademia Nauk 8. 5. 8. R 
comes IU. A. Mezhenko’s important bibliog. 
raphy of Russkaia tekhnicheshaia periodihi 
1800-1916 Akademii 
Nauk 8. 8. 5. BR This work 
lists 415 technical 
Russian during the nineteenth century and 
up to the revolution. Mezhenko includes ex 


(Moscow, Izadatel'stvo 
1955; 300 pp.) 
journals published in 
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tensive bibliographical information about 
each entry, viz., dates of publication, editors, 
publishers, format and pagination (indicat 
ing changes during the entire history of the 
indices and ob 


publication) supplements 


jectives and policies. There are a number 
of facsimiles of title pages, first pages, and 
of the important peri 


The arrangement is alphabetical by 


covers of some more 
odicals 


a summarized 


title; and the indexes include 
alphabetical list of titles, a classified index 


a topographical index of places of publica 
tion (with a surprising number in the prov 
of St Mos 
chronological list about 70 


inces, outside Petersburg and 


cow), a (with 
per cent falling ‘in the short period between 
190) 1916), an and 


publishers, an index of collaborators and 


and index of editors 


authors mentioned in the various entries, an 


index of exhibitions, an index of con 


gresses and conferences, an index of agen 


cms and institutions an index of copy 


righted journals, and an index of learned 
sor reties 


Many of the 
henko do not 


Mez 
libraries 


periodicals listed by 
exist in| American 
if a sample check of some fifty tithes in vari 
ous union lists, union catalogs, and lists of 
yournals held by a few special libraries may 
Whether they are needed here is 
since many of them are 
local. On the other 


hand, the Russians have a special genius for 


be trusted 
open to question 
clearly secondary and 
publishing occasional important works in 
All of them 
a certain part of the background for the 
enormous technological advances of the So 


obscure organs moreover, form 


viet Union in the last three decades. A care 
ful study of the need for reproducing (if 
possible) those journals that American li 
braries do not have would not be a waste 
of time 

The overall quality of the various titles 
contrasts unfavorably with post-revolution 
ary tithes. A with 


Russian three 


comparison of this list 
journals issued in the last 
decades would be a significant chapter of 
cultural history 


Unton List 
Josef Lomsk? is the editor of Soupis cizo 
zembhich periodith techni hich a thu nych 
Ceshoslovenshké Republiky 
(Prague, Nakladatelstvi Ceskoslovenské aka- 


vw skAnihoundch 
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demie véd, 1955-56; 2 vols.) 
union list of technical and scientific journals 
in Czechoslovakian The two vol 
include titles 


with locations and holdings in al! scholarly 


an important 


libraries. 


umes some eleven thousand 
libraries in Bohemia, Moravia, and Slovakia 
From a practical standpoint, the list will be 
useful to western European and American 
libraries for the identification of many ob 
secure central European and Slavic publica- 
librarians have been remark 


tions. Czech 


ably zealous, however, in the collection of 
also 
often titles 
from Europe, Africa, Asia 


Czech libraries seem to be only fairly strong 


basic scientific literature, and the list 


includes many unusual rare, 


western and 
in North American scientifi periodical lit 
erature, although all of the more important 
titles are on hand: defi 
ciency is the paucity of Spanish and Latin 
The editorial 
and hardly any 


and a noticeable 


American journals work has 
been meticulously accurate 
typographical errors may be found, despite 
the large number of languages represented 
in the list. 


F eSTSCHRIFTEN 


Ulf Kjaer Hansen's Danske Jubilacums 
shrifter; en Bibliografi og et Forség pd en 
Vurdering (Copenhagen, Einar Harcks For 
lag, 1955; “Skrifter for Salgsorganisation og 
Reklame ved Handelshdjskolen i Koében 
havn,” body of litera 
ture that often contains basi 
rial. If, however, a quick check of cighty en 


18) is a guide to a 
source mate 


tries in the National Union Catalog is a de 
pendable guide to their availability in this 
few American libraries own them 
seven locations were found 


country 
Only 

The Danes are great enthusiasts for an 
niversary fields of 
endeavor. Newspapers, restaurants, museums, 


volumes in all human 
banks, singing societies, dairies, soccer teams, 
and brandy distilleries are among the wide 
variety of honorees which may be found in 
this bibliography. Some of the titles are un 
important, but others, such as H. P. Rohde’s 
Dansk Bogillustration 1800-1890 or T. Vogel. 
Jorgensen's Berlingske Tidende gennem to 
Hundrede Aar, 1749-1949 (1959 

Hansen 


5 vols.), are 


of greatest importance lists over 
five thousand jubilee from 
1723 to 1950. The arrangement is by year 


and alphabetically by author under each 


publications 
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there is no author or 
essa’ 


year. Unfortunately 


subject index. Hansen's introductory 
on the development of the genre, its char 
acter, function, and content, and the volume 
of publication is a valuable contribution to 


feature of other 


the history of publishing is no Eng 
lish summary, a customary 
The bibliography is 
nevertheless, a work of 


able value and has a place in all large li 


volumes in this series 
consider 


relerence 
braries 


ILLUSTRATED Bintiocrarny 


The publication of the fourth and final 
volume of Joachim Kirchner’s Lexikon des 
Buchwesens marks the completion of a sig 


nificant reference work, of which the last 
two volumes have no counterpart in mod 
ern times. The third and fourth volumes 
are a Bilderatlas scum Buchwesen and con 
stitute a pictorial record of all aspects ot 


the book and librarianship 
lo ase mble 
ol the book, it 


through 1 collection of books and periodi 


bibliography 


a comparable graphic record 


would be necessary to go 


cals that may be found only in the largest 
libraries 
The first volume of illustrations (vol. II 


of the whole work) contained material on 
the book 
book binding 
im all. Dhe 
(vol. IV of the 
printing 
book 
problem of selection was 


and all 
Kirchner, 


in general, book illustration, and 


amounting to 412 illustrations 
second volume of illustrations 
work) contains ma 


the book 


hole 


terial on paper track 


libraries, and collecting, 545 illustra 


in all he 


clearly a dithcult om such works 


are open to criticism however 


has surely attained his basic objective of 


adequate pictorial documentation of the 
book 

The section on libraries is especially sig 
exteriors and 


Amer 


nificant, for it includes many 


interiors not generally familiar to 


ican librarians. The Jagiellonian Library in 
ol Saarbrucken 
National Li 


brary are a lew which rarely appear in pub 


Cracow, the new University 


Library, and the Bulgarian 
lations read by English-speaking librarians 
There are 
the old hall-library for such noble collections 
as the Austrian National Library or the St 
Gall Stiltsbibliothek (but totally inadequate 


several interesting examples of 


for a modern functional library) 
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The two volumes of the Bilderatlas cum 


Buchwesen should be required for study 
somewhere in the professional traming of 
every librarian bookseller, Without a 
graphic concept of the material reproduced 
two volumes, a bookman can be at 


ambulant Univac 


and 


in these 
little 
machine 


best more than an 


Sweoisn PRINTING 


Bengt Bengtsson's Suvenskt stilgjutent fore 
studier svensk 
Skolan for bokhantverk, 1956) 
distinguished Scandinavian 


dr 1700 
(Stockholm 
is one of those 


doctoral dissertations which deserve a far 
better fate than interment in the compact 
bookstacks of MILA The history of 
founding in Sweden reflects 
that dominant 
north of the Alps. At the same 


state of Furo 


type 
in general, the 
same trends were nearly 
everywhere 
time, however, the embryonic 
pean industry and the problems of transpor 
tation compelled all printers to show consid 
erable resourcefulness as type founders and 
occasionally 


most remarkable 


even ink, press, and 
One of the 


creation of a 


paper 
manulacturers 
innovations was the runic al 
phabet by the learned antiquarian Johannes 


Bureus, around the beginning of the seven 


teenth century. Another unusual aspect of 
Swedish type founding was the work of 
Peter van Selow after 1618. He was origi 
nally employed to cut Cyrillic types for 
Sweden's new Balti provinces but soon he 
acquired a virtual monopoly on type pro 
duction, both Gothic and Roman, In gen 


German influences were predominant 


in Swedish type design until the latter part 
oft the 


fluences became predominant 


seventeenth century, when Dutch in 
taken 
him not Swed 
ish printed books but also to long-forgotten 


Bengtsson'’s meticulous study has 


only to collections of early 


inventories, and re 


richly 


specimen sheets, estate 
lated 


documents. The text is illus 


with facsimiles, and there is an ex 


tensive English summary, Bengtsson's work 


is a cornerstone in Swedish typographical 


studies and a model for similar studies in 


other countries 


4 series of recent German literary dic 


tionaries deserves special attention, since the 
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entire group has relatively little duplication 


and each volume has its particular use. The 
Kleines litevarisches Lexikon (Bern Francke, 
1955) Wolfgang Kayser 
rates three earlier literary dictionaries pub 
15-17 of the 


Literarisches 


edited by incorpo 


lished by Francke as vols well 
known “Sammlung Dalp,” viz 
Sachwérterbuch Deutsche 

Weitliteratur. The first 162 


new edition constitute 


Literatur, and 


pages of this 
dictionary 
The 


an alphabe tical bio 
litera 


a separate 
of literary terms, genres, and concepts 
next 415 pages include 
bibliographical dictionary of world 
ture The last 


index arranged according to national litera 


twenty five pages contain an 


tures, with a list of authors on whom there 


are articles under each literature and a few 
chrestomathies. Most of the articles in both 
parts of the dictionary proper contain refer 
exclusively, in Ger 


ences mainly, but not 


articles are not signed, but the 


lists the 


man. Ihe 


introduction contributors in each 
held 
I he A leines 


accurate 


Lexikon 1s 
As a ce sk 


it has no equal among single-vol 


literarisches 
and authoritative 
relerence 
ume works in small format. Quite naturally 
difficult 


well cho 


the job of selection was the most 
American authors are 


is the 


The twenty 
en (although there biquitous Jack 


London, a sine aqua non for a Furopean 
American literature) and 
here 


is an overwhelming proportion of German 


work dealing with 
are given the right proportional space 
announced intention of 


writers, but it is the 


the work to be a dictionary of world litera 


ture and German literature 


I TTP RARY HANDBOOK 


literature who 
Dictionary a bit 
Oxtord 
(1937) 
Intike 
“Sammlung 


For students of classical 


fine the Oxford Classical 
desk use, the 
Classical 
A leine 


too ponderous for 
Literature 
Lexthon der 
2nd ed 


14) by Otto Hilthrunner are con 


Companion to 
or the recent 
(Kern, Francke 
Dalp vol 
siderably more practical for ready reference 
and the Oxford 
ground, but 
different 


Hiltbrunner Companion 


cover essentially the sarne they 


use a large proportion of entry 
words and thus supplement one another 
feature of short 


Oxford 


Hiltbrunner has the useful 


bibliographies, missing from the 
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Companion and many short reference books 
of a similar type in English. Hiltbrunner 
covers all aspects of antiquity, including lit 
erature, history 


art, philosophy, geography, 


and mythology. His chronological range ex 


tends from pre-Homeric times up to the 


sixth century a.o. Just as in the Kleines lit 
Lexikon 
lem in compiling the Kleines Lexikon der 


erarisches the most difficult prob 


Intikhe was selection and limitation 


brunner met this challenge admirably 
the final result is a dependable but conven 
ient work that should find a home not only 


in scholars’ studies but also in libraries’ 


reference collections 


Moorrn Literature 


Iwo dictionaries of modern literature by 
Franz Lennartz have appeared in the series 
of “Krémers Taschenausgaben.” The first is 
Dichter und Schriftsteller unserer Zeit (Stat 
gart, Alfred Kroner Verlag, 1954: 6th ed. of 
Die Dichter unserer Zeit), with biographies 
of 273 modern German authors, and the sec 
fuslindische Dichter und Schrift 
Zen (Stuttgart, Alfred Kré 
1955), with biographies of over 
Much 


Century Au 


ond is 
steller 
ner Verlag 


unserer 
non-Cerman writers 
Twentieth 


two books have 


three hundred 


like such works as 


thors, these compact, highly 


readable sketches of writers who have been 


productive in the last fifty years 
German writers 


The volume on is espe 


cially valuable. It covers many authors whose 
names appear frequently in the English-lan 


guage press, but who are known only slight 
ly outside of German-speaking countries. At 
the same time, we get new insights into the 
work of such well translated authors as Franz 
Werfel, Stefan Zweig, or Lion Feuchtwanger 
Lennartz includes not only belletristic writ 
Ceram 


Hein 


German 


ers but also journalists such as C. W 
(Kurt W. Marek) 
Hauser 


travellers such as 


rich and other modern 


writers in all fields who have enjoyed a wide 
work is a useful and 


rship Lennart?’ 


entertaining companion to twentieth-cen 


tury German literature 

The problem of compiling the book on 
fuslindische Dichter und Schriftsteller un 
Zeit difheult one. In 


Lennartz’ choices are 


server was a general, 


felicitous, and he has 


omitted no major writer in any language 
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The sketches range from one to ten pages 


and are written in an unusually spritely 
style for a reference work, but without the 
loss of dignity and perspective. Only belle 
tristec writers are included. All their major 
works are mentioned in the text of the ar 
ticle, and a symbol is used to indicate wheth 


er German translations exist. This latter fea 


ture valuable in the case of certain 


Slavic 
completely translated into English 


is quite 


suthors whose works have not been 


lowether, Lennartz’ two volumes are ex 
ceptionally useful for the study of modern 
literature. They are actually more than ordi 
nary literary biographical dictionaries, since 
many of the articles are long enough to pro 


vide some critical perspective 


Dreriow ary 


To evaluate properly any bilingual di 
tronary requires constant use over a period 
of several years to ascertain its comprehen 
siveness, accuracy, adaptability to various 
types of reading matter, sense for idiom and 
syntax, and the utility of its special features 
Ihe late Karl Wildhagen’s English-German 
Dictiona Wiesbaden, Brandstetter Ver 
lag, 1956; 6th ed.) assumed its present form 
1946 


xcepted in German-speaking 


with the third edition of and it has 


been widely 
countries, although it is somewhat less well 
known in English-speaking countries 

The second volume, German-English Du 
(Wiesbaden, Brandstetter Verlag, 
1953) required eight years for completion by 


Will 
it for the 


fionary 


Heraucourt, and those who have used 


past four years have found in it 


substantially the same qualities that distin 
volume. With the supple 


guished the first 


material, the second volume in 
1.345 


umned pages (as agaist 822 triple-columned 


mentary 


cludes closely printed double-col 


pages in the English-German volume); and 
it ws likely that no other desk dictionary 
with one volume for each alphabet exceeds 


ill continental bi 
Wildhagen Hérau 
British 


given 


Like 


dictionaries, the 


it in scope virtually 


lingual 
court shows a definite bias towards 


English: duc 


to Amerian 


attention is, nevertheless 


idiom and pronunciation 


There ws a high degree of idiomatic accu 


racy, and particular attention is given to 


specialized Ihe vocabularies of 
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printing and bookbinding were checked in 
the Wildhagen-Héraucourt and in three 
German-English desk dictionaries 
less well-known terms, 


other 
None included all the 
but the Wildhagen-Héraucourt contained a 
larger number of the more common terms 
than any other, Special sections in the Ger- 
man-English volume are given over to geo 
graphical names, abbreviations, weights and 
measures, and German paradigms, Of all the 
and German.Bnglish desk 
print at Wild 
hagen- Héraucourt may be given the highest 


English-German 
dictionaries in present, the 


recommendation 


Puitosornuy 


With Hinrich Knittermeyer's revision of 
the second volume of Karl Vorlinder's Ge 
schichte der Philosophie (Hamburg, Verlag 
von Richard Meiner, 1955; 9th ed.) 
the tithe of “Die Philosophie der Neuzeit 
bis Kant,” the first postwar edition of this 


lassi 


now history of philosophy is two 


thirds complete. The ninth edition of the 
first volume appeared in 1949 under the edi 
torship of Erwin Metzke and with a conclud 
Nicholas of Cusa) 


\ final volume 


ing chapter (mainly on 
by the late Ernst Hoffmann 
“Nachkantische 
wart to conclude the set, will appt ar early 
in 1958 
Knittermeyver 


Philosophie bis zur Gegen 


under the editorship of Professor 


Vorlinder’s great work is 
probably the most convenient of all short 
histories of philosophy and the slow pro 
ess of revision of Oberwee makes Vorlinder 
a fundamental piece of lurniture in any plu 
Most 


caretully selected bib 


losopher's study or scholarly library 
valuable of all ate the 


liographies of secondary literature to accom 


pany the lists of critical editions. At the 
same time, however, the narrative part of 
the history is compact, accurate, and well 


adapted to ready relerence 
Ihe entire text and bibliographies have 
revised from the 


been completely prewar 


edition, Special attention should be given 
to the revision of Hoffmann’s pages on Nich 
olas Cusa. Hoffmann’s monumental edition 


ol Nicholas and the 


as one of the last German mystics have me 


recognition of Cusanus 
cessitated this chapter, Knittermeyer's de 
tailed treatment of the life and teachings of 
Kant is a special feature of his revision of 


the second volume 


—_L 


It will be easy to criticize the new ninth 
edition of Vorlinder as superficial, but ac 
tual use will prove it to be sound and reli 
It strikes at the 


ol western philosophy and constant revision 


able truly climactic points 


has endowed it with utmost clarity and pre 


cision. Any library would be well advised 


to check the bibliographies against its cata 
low lawrence § Thompson, University of 


Aentuchy Libraries 


International Relations 


Training of Specialists in International Re 
lations. By C. Dale Fuller 
Council on Education 


Washington 
American 1957 
$3.00 


I his 
grains 


analysis of current graduate pro 


available to would-be specialists in 


international relations has a threefold in 


terest for librarians. The author, who is 
chairman of the Department of Internation 
al Relations at the 
held, sketches the 


fered and analyzes their strength and weak 


University of Denver, de 
fines the programs of 
new 

Ihe librarian-educator who has the re 
sponsibility of furnishing materials and serv 
wes to the faculty members and students in 
the held of international relations will gain 
understanding of the 


interests \ 


from this study an 


breadth and variety of their 


large percentage of the graduates specializ 


mg im imternational relations emerge as 


teachers. They in turn will make demands 


m college and university libraries Implied 
ilthough mot specifically mentioned, is the 
fact that the extent to which thev have 
learned during their training period to use 
will ia turn af 


library resources effectively 


fect the use that their students will make of 
literature of inter 
that 


need training on the identification 


academic libraries. The 


national relations is so vast students 
selection 
and orgatuzation of appropriate relerences 
In the chapter devoted to the strengths and 
weaknesses of this specialized training there 
are found some hints to librarians where for 
mer students suggest a need for training in 
the techniques of fact finding, of individual 
reading programs to fill in gaps, and a de 


sire lor courses in the related fields of geog 
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raphy, economics, and the behavioral sci 
ences. Some respondents suggest that lengthy 
theses are less desirable than training in 
how to assemble material and prepare a con 
cise analysis 

For the librarian professor concerned with 
training future members of our profession 
this volume offers soul-searching suggestions 
for, like the international relations expert 
the librarian is both a gweneralist and a spe 
cialist whose formal period of instruction is 
only the beginning of his professional train 
ing. One might substitute “librarianship” in 
the sentence “Graduate training in interna 
tional relations is designed to reduce the dis 
tortion which is inevitable in over specializa 
time giving locus to 


127) Both fields 


need Cooperative courses, semuinar®rs and m 


tion, while at the same 


broader education.” (p 
dividual reading programs to supplement 


pre viously knowledge Likewise 


the multidisciplinary nature of the field sug 


acquired 


gests that the students selected for training 


be restricted to those with outstanding un 
dergraduate records and broad general edu 
cation, The personal characteristics of flexi 
bility 


thon 


sensitivity, Capacity to endure frustra 


ability to submit to detailed super 


vision, and work without public acclaim are 


desirable in many library situations. Admis 


sions olhcers of library schools might well 


ponder the sentence “One can infer much 
about a person from a written statement as 
wishes to undertake graduate in 


124) 


Among the specialists engaged in interna 


to why he 
struction in international relations.” (p 
tional relations are librarians who serve the 
United States 
country and overseas 


Information Agency in this 
Over 


professional competence as 


and above 


librarians these 
individuals need to possess additional skills 
and personal characteristics Individuals 
who are personally dissatisfied with their as 
signments abroad tend to be those who have 
no language skill and by reason of this deh 
ciency have become isolated socially from the 
country in which they are sta 
17-8) The 


librarians 


citizens of the 


tioned.” (p very nature of the 


work of overseas demands daily 


contact with local nationals and language 


ability to enable them to gain the confidence 
of their library users. Among the added per 


sonal characteristics for overseas 


are ability to select, train, and evaluate the 


positions 
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work of locally recruited personnel, a sense 
of humor and proportion good health, and 
the ability to adapt to a new environment, 
To paraphrase Professor Fuller—For the li 
brarian abroad, his own and his family’s be 
havior may be the principal means by which 
those with whom he comes in contact form 
Amerian li 


Mount 


Americans and 
brarianship.—flora B. Ludington 


Holyoke ollege 


an image ol 


Catalog Code Revision 


Code 
Twenty-first 


Toward a Better Cataloging 
presented before the 
Conference of the Graduate Library 
School of the University of Chicago, June 
13-15, 1956. Ed. by Ruth French Strout 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1957. 116p. $3.75 


Papers 
Annual 


these papers from the Graduate Library 
School Conference treat the subject of cata 


log code revision from various points of 


(Ruth 


“gen 


view: the historical background 

French Strout and Paul 8S. Dunkin) 
eral considerations on the function and con 
(Richard 8S. Angell), 
problems in applying catalog codes (Her 
Henkle and Benjamin A. Custer) 
the cost of cataloging (Raynard C. Swank) 
developments in other countries (Andrew D 
Osborn Arthur H and the 
present stat revision in the United 


Wrllis I 


tent of catalog entries” 


and 


Chaplin) 
ol code 


States (Seymour Lubetzky and 


Wright 


I he papers by Strout and Dunkin trace 


the history of catalog codes from 2000 pn 


to the present. Strout concludes her account 


by asserting Throughout history codes 


seem always to have envisaged catalogs 


which were far better than their contemp 


ovary catalogs ever wer Codes have 


not been a statement of the usages of thei 


rather the very means through 


Dunkin 
the attacks on catalog codes of the past fil 


day but 


which progress has come details 


teen years, beginning with Osborn's “The 


Crisis in Cataloging,” pointing out that the 
attacks have ranged around three subjects 
basic principles, simplification, and study of 
“crisis 


the user. He notes that today the 
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cataloging” has become a part of the larger 


crisis in public and academic library ad 


ministration generally and bibliographical 
control in general and wisely observes that 
agreement on functions is much easier to 
come by than agreement on techniques to 
implement functions 

In his attempt to develop “some general 
considerations on the function and content 
of catalog entries,” Angell takes a close look 
at some of the basic principles (and alleged 
lack thereof) of our present codes, both for 
entry and for descriptive His 
criticism is frequently sharp and incisive and 
will stimulate most read 
ers. He contends that the rules for catalog 


ing books have 


cataloging 
if not antagonize, 


been too slavishly followed 
in devising rules for other media of com 
munication and suggests that it is possible 
to devise rules for entry of the various media 


which grow “naturally” out of the media 


themselves. Unfortunately, there is no ex 
tended discussion of this pom and no illus 
rules are 


trations of specific presented for 


our consideration. He also contends that our 
rules are weak in conveying the import of 
the communication, implying that we 
should not rely on subject headings for this 
necessary function. These points are typical 
of many others in an essay which attempts 
to extend the frame of reference of code 
revision considerably beyond its usual bound 
aries 

Custer attempts to identify some of the 
most pressing problems in public libraries, 
as distinguished from academic libraries, e.g 
the effect of filing rules on the rules of en 
try and on use of the catalog, the greater use 
ot “common” rather than “authoritative” 
names, the probably greater use by patrons 
titles as 


of names and they 


works 


appear on the 


being cataloged, and the need for 


less detailed descriptive cataloging rules 
Henkle is particularly concerned with the 
problems of application of rules and sug 
gests that the shift from the legalistic to the 
cataloging 


pragmatic theory in descriptive 


has perhaps been in name only—that opera 


tional research is needed to determine how 


far practicing catalogers have actually 


changed their point of view. At the same 


time, he points out that practicing catalog 
ers have to contrib 


a unique opportunity 
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if 


ute to catalog code revision by a careful 


comsideration of the practical problems 
which arise in everyday work 
while not so directly re 
ot the 


the factors involved 


Swank’s paper 


lated to the theme Conterence, is an 


excellent statement ol 


in the cost of cataloging and of bibliography 
generally, and « nds with a ple a lor no skimp 


ing on the author code, which he sees as 


the “very heart of the library service 


Ihe papers by Chaplin and Osborn are 
the most stumulating and provocative 


in the volume, and it is to be hoped that 


they \merian cata 


will be widely read by 


logers and librarians, since they present 


ideas and viewpoints which we tend to ig 
Osborn reports 


nore m our deliberations 


in Germany ol “me 


word order in hiling 


on the growing um 


chaniwal” or “natural 
tithe 


grammatical word order 


traditional 


entries, in place of tle 


and mentions the 
introduction of Corporate entries in the pub 
lic catalog of the Deutsche Staatsbibliothek 
( haplin outlines the a problems which 
must be overcome to achieve an interna 
tional code and comments hope fully on the 
of the IFLA working group on the 
mtermational cataloging 


prim iples which has optimistic illy attacked 


activitics 
coordination ol 


the chicl obstacles to international agree 


inent—corporate authorship and tithe entry 


lor anonymous books 


Wright summarizes in some detail the cur 


rent progress on code revision in the United 


States principles and ob 


identilying the 


pectives which have been accepted lor the 


new code, including the provision of alter 


native practices tor specialized and popular 


libraries. Lubetzky, fittingly, has the last 


word, commenting on several points made 


during the Conference. He emphasizes the 


magnitude of the problem ol assembling 


works of an author and editions of a work 


and athrms the professional nature of the 


problem of constructing a catalog code, as 


serting that the authors of a code cannot be 


too much concerned with possible misappli 
cation of the code by practicing catalogers 
or with constructing a code which attempts 


to meet the “needs” and “approach” of the 


library s patrons 


In summary, these papers provide a good 


background for, and review of, the main 


COLLEGE 


problems involved in catalog code revision 
(particularly for the library school student 
and teacher), as given by recognized experts, 
detailed 
problems in 


although one looks in vain for a 
consideration of the basi 
volved in the “finding list vs. reference tool” 
dilemma, a question which still has not been 
thoroughly discussed. It is interesting to note 
that several participants minimize the value 
ol studies of readers’ use of the catalog—a 


far cry from the literature of the forties on 


the catalog and catalog codes, which virtu 
ally always concluded with a plea for such 
studies. To this reviewer, the most important 
question raised relates to the possibility of 
an international code. On the basis of the 
evidence presented here, it would seem that 
this is no longer in the realm of unattain 
able 


ideals. American catalogers and librar 


have a serious obligation to examine 
closely our basic concept of main entry for 
works produced by corporate bodies. In view 
ot the Amer 


ican bibliographies, can we 


liberal use of added entries in 


catalogs and 
consider a wider use of title as main entry 
for such works? Would this really violate our 
what are 


concept ol “authorship” and, if so 


the consequences? Certainly these are ques 


tions which the Catalog Code Revision Com 
should consider carefully as it works 
on the new code Wesle Library 


School, It niversity of 


mittee 
Simonton 


Vinne sola 


Russian Biography 


Russhie biograficheskie bio-bibliografiches 

tie slowart. By I. M. Kautman 
izdatel'stvo kul'turno 
1955 


Mosc ow 
Gosudarstven noc 


prosvetitel nol literatur’i 


SIR 40K 


This new, revised edition of Russian Bro 
graphical and Bio- bibliographical Diction 
aries, compiled by IL. M. Kaufman, has added 
reference works which were published in the 
vears 1950-1954 
of 12,000 copies, it is obviously a work that 


Published in an edition 


is finding a home in nearly all Soviet refer 
ence collections 

It is divided 
(1) all biographical dictionaries and collec 


into the following sections 


tions of biographies of general character 
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published in the last 250 years (pp.5-68); 


(2) all works containing biographies and bio 


bibliographies of Russian scholars and sci 


entists in the fields of mathematics, astron 


omy, physics, chemistry, geology, biology, 
history, and geography (pp.69-183); (3) 
works which list members of the Soviet 
Academy of Science (pp.184-96); (4) works 


on individual members of Russian Academy 
ind Soviet) and their publications 
(5) works which list profes 
students of the Univer 
institutes other 
(alphabetically by 

ind Dorpat are also included in this 


(Crarist 


(pp 197-200) 


sors, lecturers, and 


institu 
Warsaw, 


sities and higher 


tions places 
Riga 
list, perhaps because these cities belonged 
to Cyrarist Russia Poland, Estonia 
and Latvia won their independence after 
1918) (pp.201 76); (6) a ol works 
on both pre-Revolutionary Russian and So 


(pp 276 


before 
short list 


learned and literary societies 


(7) a special list of works 


viet 


raphies of scholars and scientists before and 


with biog 
ifter the Revolution apparently selected at 
random for this Kaufman (pp 
(8) a list of biographical diction 
Soviet belletristi« 


section by 
279-82) 
Russian and 
from the 
(9) bibliographies of 


arics of 


authors cighteenth century on 


works 


(pp 2R2.355) 


“Then There Are Librarians’ 


Then there are librarians. I think there must be a special dispensation 


on physicians (pp.336-73); (10) engineers 
(divided according to the type of engineer 
ing) (pp 374.406): (11) agronomists (pp.407 
15); (12) teachers (pp.416-19); (13) librar 


and booksellers) 


ians (including printers 

(pp.420-27); (14) artists (pp.428-85); (15) 
architects (pp.486-92); (16) musicians (pp. 
193.502); and (17) actors (pp.503-13); (18) 


a list of dictionaries and collections of biog 
raphies published in various Soviet cities, 
not including those listed under universities 
and schools (pp.514-56); (19) dictionaries of 
pseudonyms (pp.557-60); (20) works listing 
obituaries (pp 561-02) 

There is 
omitted from their proper places (pp.5638 
76), and alphabetical lists of names (pp 
579.740), titles (pp.741 18) and series (pp 
748-49). Under entry com 
mentary on the scope and purpose of each 


also a supplement of works 


each there is a 


title in the bibliography. The arrangement 
is chronological in each section 

Kaufman's work best source for in 
formation on Russian biographical and bio 


is the 


bibliographical dictionaries, and it has a 
place alongside similar guides to biograph 
ical reference works in other jurisdictions 

Milimir Drauc, Northwestern University Li 


brary 


in Valhalla for all librarians, and especially for those of the Woman's 


College Library [Greensboro, 


Mr. Charles Adams 


North 


which naturally contained much of the specialized 


Carolina under the direction of 


information which this record required, Miss Marjorie Hood, with whom 


I worked most closely, is the 


library 


staff member who has earned my 


very special and limitless gratitude. Others who have been helpful in 


clude 
necticut, the New 
Library of Baltimore, 


incomparable 
Pratt Free 


the State Department of Archives and History, Raleigh 


personnel of the excellent Ferguson Library of Stamford, Con 
York 


the National Archives, Washington, and 


Public Library, and the Enoch 


I have found 


only courtesy and he Ipfulness in libraries. Indeed I have a higher opinion 
of the whole human race than when | began research on this volume four 


years ago 


Rose Howell Holder, in “Acknowledgments,” 


in her Mclver 


of North Carolina (Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 


1957) 
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University of Vir 


hditions of the Letters 
Bowyer. Charlottesville 
ginia Press, 1997. I47p. 
The Cambridge 
Literature C,corge 
1957. (Distributed in 
Universitieo bw The 
Street, New 
The Freedom to Read 
gram. By Richard McKeon, Robert K. Mer 
tom Walter Gellhorn. New York: Pub 
lished’ for the National Book Committee by 
R. KR. Bowker Co., 1957. 110p 
(,uide to the Manuscripts of the State Historical 
Societ of Supplement Number 
(me. By Harper and Sharon ( 
Smith Historical Socety of 
Wisconsin 
Historical Readers 
Series Introduction by 


Concise History of English 
Sampson. Reprinted 
American Colleges and 
Dryden Press, 110 W 
19.) 

Perspectwwe and Pro 


and 


Wisconsin 
me phine I 
Madison State 

1957 
Fiction 


Second 
Duggan 


(,uides 


Alfred 


Cam 


Book 


Reading list compiled by W. A. Taylor 
bridge: Published for the National 
League, 1957 7% 

The Measurement of Meaning. By 
Osgood, George J]. Suci, Percy H 
baum. Urbana: University of Ilinois 
1997 $7.0 

Metallurgical Progress: A Third Series of Criti 
cal Reviews. London: Uiffe and Sons (New 
York; Philosophical Library), 1957 Bap. $6 

Michigan's First Bookstore 4 Study of the 
Pooks Sold in the Detroit Book Store 187) 
1828. By Wallace J. Bronk. Ann Arbor: Uni 
versity of Michigan, Department of Library 
Science, 1997 Studies, 3.) 

Second Report to the President. the 
Committe on Education Bevond 
School, Washington: 1957, 108p 

Social Functions of Libraries. By B 
New York: Scarecrow 1957 
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We are looking tor a top-notch librarian who 
wants a challenging position supervising an 
program in the field of 
Salary $4.932.$5.916 
sick retirement 


optional hospital benefits 


ambitious audio 


visual materials three 


weeks vacation leave, state 
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ing library system in progressive community 
in Southern California 


which offers the best 
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INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES is 
of our specialties. Foreign books and period 


Albert | 


icals, current and out of print 
Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, N.Y 


Physics Librarian: Position available July | 
1958. Salary $5,400. Filth vear Library deere 
wience background and experience desirable 
Immediate for Serials 


800, 


opening cataloger 


hour week, one 
sick good 
Mary Bull 
Assistant University Librarian for Personne! 


Avail 


ALA Midwinter meetings to discuss 


salary 


month's vacation, 2 weeks leave 


retirement plan Apply Lois 


University of Illinois Library, Urbana 
able at 
Library Careers at Ilinois 

Man to take charge of Circulation Depart 
M.S 


general education 
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cent oF Write Director, Uni 
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Special Collections in the College Library 


(Continued from page 484) 


at Swarthmore. Their greatest usefulness 
would place them in a large and central 
library amid a huge array of pertinent 
biogra- 
phies, critical monographs, and the bib 
liographical apparatus needful in cor 
relating and evaluating discoveries and 
But, | we're 
grateful that we have them. 

\ college librarian’s obvious primary 
obligation is to assemble, with faculty 


primary documents, associated 


conclusions contess, 


advice, and then to make serviceable to 
his community of actual and potential 
scholars, those printed and allied re 
sources which directly support his insti 
tution’s program of instruction. This is 


the “minimum subsistence fare,”” neces 


sary, nourishing, mostly—we hope—pal 
atable. Vast areas of written and printed 
documents remain, and among these are 
helds “fringe 


benefits” for our group of faculty and 


which comprise sorts of 


Now Available 


Chemical Reviews 


Volumes 50-51, 1952 
Single volumes, paper bound 


New Reprints 


student associates, It is in this peripheral 
domain that the acquisition, preserva 
tion, careful recording, and occasional 
use of our special collections will fall 
They are, in a way, luxuries—the raisins 
in the daily bread, the jewels adorning 
the work-worn hand, the flowers in the 
button-hole of a threadbare suit. They 
are a joy and a pride to the book-loving 
librarian, [t is our routine to buy a 
dozen duplicate copies to go on reserve 
for History 1; it is our delight and our 
durable satisfaction to enrich a special 
collection, For us no other bibliophilic 
thrill is quite equal to the fruition of 
inexpensively acquiring that patiently 
long-sought and desideratum 
which alone can fill a vacant niche on a 
favorite shelf. Innumerable subjects and 
sizes of bookish ingatherings open up 
before us. Bibliographic stretch 


high, wide, and handsome 


elusive 


vistas 


$ 17.50 each 


Deutsche Chemische Gesellschaft: Berichte 


Volumes 1-10, 1868-1877 

Paper bound set 

Volumes 1-5, 1868-1872, paper bound 
Volumes 6-8, 1873-1875, paper bound 
Volumes 9-10, 1876-1877, paper bound 
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Journal of Geology 
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Cloth bound set (including Supplement 23 A and Index to Volumes 1-35) 
Paper bound set (including Supplement 23 A and Index to Volumes 1-35) 
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Index to volumes 1-35, paper bound 
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books-than-space problem ... a way 
to open up your circulation book 
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smoother traffic control. Unique 
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design let you place books on three 
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| Now reedy! 
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Al 26 of library 
equipment complete 
with planning 
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sond your free copy. 
new! 
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every inches 
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Compo Stacks! 


actually double the capacity of your 
present space, yet every book is in 
easy reach. 
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worth having and there is no obliga- 
tion, of course. 
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wth GAYLORD 


MAGAZINE REINFORCING TAPE 


Here is just the tape for increasing the life 
of magazines, pamphlets and other paper- 
covered publications. 
Tougher and stronger than ordinary paper 
fibre tape, Gaylords improved fibre tape is 
noted for its “high tuck” strength, and better 
adhesion. Pressure-sensit\ve, easy to apply 
straight and smooth. Readily takes marking 
with pen or rubber stamp. \» 


Match Colors to Magazine Covers! 


Magazine Reinforcing Tape comes in five Center tape over back edge. 
colors: red, blue, goldenrod, white and natural, Allow 1” turn over top and 
which is semi-transparent. Also handy for color bottom. Fold into center binding. 
coding, labeling, making small signs, pack- 
aging and sealing. 

Order a supply today. Periodicals last longer 
—keep that “invitation to read” look. 


1's” WIDE, 60 YARDS LONG 


1 roll $3.40 
6 rolls $3 30 per roll 
12 rolls $3.20 per roll 


%” WIDE, 60 YARDS LONG 
(Color: White only) 


$1.75 Run 14" white tape on edges 
$1.76 per roll 
$1.68 of inside covers. Runa strip down 
per roll 
through the canter fold. Re-staple 
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GAYLORD BROS., INC. 
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Chilton Jechnical and Educational Titles 


Educators, Whreriens, HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
. Oliphant Haynes 


and others interested For every firm that handles, moves, processes, stores, packs, transports, 
in Chilten's technical, assembles material or products, here are the basic principles of all 


materials handling equipment, plus sliding and rolling friction, hydraulics, 


professional, ond ed- chargers, electronic devices, and hundreds of other important subjects. 
ucational books, may A graphic view of industry's most important 


money-saving department in today’s competi- 
write in for a com- tive markets. Over 2200 original illustrations. The 


plete catalog. most comprehensive book ever published on the 
subject. Tobe published September 11th at $17.50 


—pre-publication price $15.00; 636 pages (G) 


REFRIGERATION, AIR CONDITIONING 
AND COLD STORAGE 


Raymond C. Gunther 
Covers the principles, design, applications, operations, of mechanical 
refrigeration, air conditioning and cold storage, as well as auxiliaries 
and related equipment. A fundamental text for all students, well suited 
for the technician, the 
engineer, and the 


general personnel in 
ublished October 
1200 New Second Edition 
illustrations, $17.50- Bostunck and Buell 
ye price Revised and brought up-to-date. The popular manual for teachers 


5.00 (G) 
and others who face instructional problems in classrooms, mectings, 


in-plant training, wherever and whenever students assemble. 64 


pages, well-illustrated, paper bound. $1.50 (E) 


MANUFACTURING METHODS AND 
PROCESSES 


Arthur C. Ansley 
544 pages; 788 illustrations, $12.50 (G) 


THE TRUTH ABOUT EYE EXERCISES 


Philip Pollach 
117 pages, illustrated, $4.75 (G) 


INDUSTRIAL VISION 


H.W Hofstetter 
189 pages, 61 illustrations, $10.00 (G) 


AUTOMOBILE REPAIR MANUAL, 
28th Edition 


Edited by Andrew Grey 
996 pages, over 3,000 illustrations, $6.95 (G) 
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IN ANSWER 
TO YOUR 
QUESTION... How will it look when it's finished ? 


That's always the question 

in everyone's mind when 
planning a new (or refurnishing 
an old) library. With Sjdstrém's 
“LIFE LIKE” Planning Service, 
this question is answered 
photographically, even before 
plons are drawn up. 

Sjéstrém's Planning Department 
uses scale models, 
photographs the set-up, and 
sends the photo to you upon 
request. This service plus our 
complete collection of library 
furniture, with many exclusives, 
will solve your library problems 
from the start. 


SsG6stTROM 
or 
PHILADELPHIA 
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UNDERSTANDING GRIEF 


Edgar N. Jackson 


\n exploration of the roots, 
dynamics and treatment of 
the grief situation. “UNDER 
STANDING GRIEF is almost 
unique. No other book brings 
the spiritual and practical wis 
dom of the experienced pastor 
and the best knowledge from 
modern psychology to bear upon 
the universal human problem of 
bereavement.” —Goodwin Wat 
son profesor of education 
leachers College Columbia 
University $3.50 


HE THAT COMETH 


Sigmund Mowinckel 


“An excellent book by a lead 
ing scholar dealing with a sub 
ject of vital importance “the 
Messiah concept in the Old Tes 
tament and later Judaism 
The book can be enthusiastically 
recommended It offers not 
only [Mowinckel’s] own view 
it also affords access to the influ 
ential Scandinavian school of bib 
lal scholars Perkins School 
of Theology Journal $6.50 
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Expert Service on 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


for 
ALL LIBRARIES 
Faxon's Librarians Guide 
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For the very best subscription 
service at competitive ‘ong ask 
about our Till Forbidden plan. 


F. W. FAXON CO., INC. 


83-91 Francis Street Boston 15, Mass. 


Continuous Library Service 
Since 1886 


Bibliography of South Carolina, by 
Robert J]. Turnbull. 6 volumes. 


$85.00 


Index of Printers, Publishers, and 
Booksellers in Donald Wing's 
Short Title Catalogue, 1641- 
1700, by Paul G. Morrison 

$20.00 


A Bibliographical Examination of 
the Earliest Editions of the 
Letters of Junius, by T. H 
Bowyer 86.00 
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OTTO HARRASSOWITZ Walter R//Benjamin 


Library Agent since 1872, 
supplies books and perio- 
dicals published in West 
and East Germany and 
adjacent countries.Orders 
and inquiries are invited 
on both new and out-of 
print material. 


OTTO HARRASSOWITZ 


WIESBADEN 


Farmington Plan Agent for Germany 


<@ eA ytographs 


Established 1887 
We buy and sell 
Sincie Irems 
Lance CoLLections 


Entme 


Publishers of The Collector 


Sample copy on request 


18 E. 77th St., New York 21 


Did you see this fine large exhibit at the Kansas City Convention? 


If you did, you know that we have much in the way of 
GLOBES, ATLASES, and MAPS 
of interest to librarians. 
With your library properly equipped you can be 
ol great service to map and globe minded patrons. 
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Our 24° Diameter 
Library Globe 


Denoyer-Geppert Co. 
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STORED IN THIS FASHION... 


KNOWLEDGE 
IS ALWAYS 
ACCESSIBLE 


For a great many years librarians 
have been faced with the prob- 
lem of finding space for storing 
valuable reference works and rare 
volumes. Now at last, MICRO- 
CARDS offer a low-cost solution 
to this problem, for they can be 
compactly stored in a card file. 
For more complete information 
on low-cost MICROCARDS, 
write today for our free booklet 
entitled ““MICROCARDS, a 
practical tool for industry, gov- 


ernment and education.” 


MICROCARD FOUNDATION 
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Mr. Eugene 8B. Power 


University Microfilrs 
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Ann Arbor, 


TITLES—— 


Bailey, Norman: The Mathematical Theory of Epidemics, 
1957. Mathematical and statistical methods in understand 


ing the mechanisms underlying the spread of infectious 


cliseases 


- 
194 pages, appendix tables, author-and subject index. 86.75 


Sauschinger, |. and Peters, Logarithmic Trigonometrical 


Tables, 1% Eight Decimal Places, 2 volumes, third ed 
ition. (Ready December 1957) 834.00 


bucher, Walter: The Deformation of the Earth's Crust, 
KVII plus 518 pp ill Ready December 12) $810.00 


Con kayne, 
1957, 544 pp 
maps im quarto Royal-Octavo. Paper bound 


The Vegetation of New Zealand, \hird edition, 
106 Halftone-fgs., on &7 plates, 
Ready Jan 


uary 1, 1958) subscription price 319.00 


price after appearance 321.00 


Horton South, ©. (editor): Biological Aspects of the Trans- 


mission of Disease. Reports of a symposium 


pages, author-and subject index 


$4.00 


Yapp, W. B. and Bourne, G. H. (editors): The Biology of 


Ageing. Record of a Symposium held at London, Septem 
$4.25 


ber 1956, 128 pages, References and Index 
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